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‘¢ Were allthe proprictors of Jand only stewards to the public, must not necessity foree them to practicea d/ 


** the arts-of oppression used by stewards; where the absence or neg 


** secure against inquiry.”———Hume: Essay on Publ 
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LETTER UT. 


TO THE RT. HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM, 

1 Upon placed and pensioned Membef$.—I1, Upon 
the burthen of taxation.—III. Upon the means of 
alleviating that burthen. 

Sir ;—I.—Ih my haste to conclude the 
foregoing letter (see page 865) I omitted 
one observation, whic h, wpon reading your 
speech to the Norfolk Freeholders, had’ oc- 
curred to me; to wit; that, while at Nor- 
wich, you were maintaining that a man was 
more fit to be a member of parliament on ac- 
count of his being a placeman, Mr. Her- 
BERT was, at W inchester, telling his inten- 
ded constitutéhts, that he had, since he had 
offered himself as a member of the county, 
given up a place, which he before held un- 
der the crown. This contrast is striking ; 
and, one of its least possible effects must be 
to shew, that there is, some how, or other, 
a shocking want of principle, whereby for 
public men to regulate their:conduct, as to 
this, as well as to almost al) other matters. 
————Before I entirely quit this part of my 
subject, give meleave to ask you, Sif, a 
question, to which, I think, the public 
would like to have ananswer from you; 1 
will first state the case, upon which the ques- 
tion is grounded. We have seen, that 
the principle laid down in the Act of Settle- 
ment was, that “* no person holding an office 
‘“-or place of profit under the king, or re- 
** ceiving a pension from the - crown, 
“ should be capable of being a napinber of 
** the House of Commons.” This was: the 
principle laid down in that act of patliament, | 





which taok the crown of England from: thé" ; 


Stuatts*for ever, and gave it to'the . présent 
reigning family ; and, without -stopping to 
state any of the many reasons. for wishing 
that no part of that act ‘had: ever béen annull- 
ed, Iwill proceed to express my opinion, 
that, ‘if thé changes in the staté of the coun: 
try called forany alteration as‘to the grounds 

excluding men from seatgin the House of 
Commun: the ‘alteration wear a _ 

a kind exdc coutrary” t Whi 

a taken place: way gg = vast increase 


car anal and : x cealpanien, nas 
surglly dentarted : of naval ‘and 
puiltary officers al tof whotn lield their -offi- 
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ces and emoluments from the mere will of 


the crown, and all of whom can, at any 
moment, be deprived of those offices and 
emoluments, at the soje pleasure of the 
crown, and that, too, withont Cause assien - 
ed! At the time when the act of settlement 
‘d, the navy and army were, com- 
para‘ively, trifling in miignitude . but, now 
the army alone costs ne arly 20 millions; ayear; 

and, except the mere sabsistence-money of 


| the soldiers, the whole of this sum is fan- 
| dled by, and serves, in one way or another 


to the ‘profits of, men whose offices are held 
at the absolute will of the crown. Mux ly 
the same may be said of the navy; and, 
a large a portion of the members of the 

Touse of Commons consists of naval and 


| military officers no one would believe, until 
he came toexamine the list ——Con/ractors, 


I shall be told, are exeluded, Alas ! Sir, how 
are they excladed ?) Can the law, as it now 


| stands, - prevent’ a mémbér of parliament 
| from being a contractor in an hotr aftet he 
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has voted the supplies forthe year? Can j 

prevent a méfiber from being a ileebiiny 
contractor ? “Does it prevent this? Does ft 
prevent /oan contractors fronisitting iy the 
House? Does it prevent Batik- Bicetors 
fron) sitting there; these Bank- Directors, 
with whom the minister lfas*so invny money 
bargains to drivé dering the year? Does it 
prevent West India 6r other ferckarits froth 
sitting there? No*; tana, - what 1s more, ft 
doés ‘hot prevent thorn Froty getistingts vote, 

out of the takes of the iafion, loans of inorley 
to thetiiselves to did thertt in carrying on 


their speculations, “of if preventing tle na- 


tural ‘arid: fit consequeficesof sich dh es 
tions.’ Doés the law prevent East India cre- 
ditors, oF pretended’ efdditors; from sitting 
in the-House, theré ts vote "(in céiijunction 
with the Bast India‘ Ditectors) the money 
raiséd ih taxes, inte the” ts of theme 
selves, “in payment of what is due from 


|. thesé: Directors atid the "Fast India ‘Com- 


pany’? “Does! the law = an Pha 


to the ‘question tbat y) 
revent Ps c gol ae B Ao?! | 
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§96] 
upon the present wearers of it, provided, as 
a means of ‘Pétter securing the liberties of 
Eaglishmen, that no member ‘of the House 
of Commons should be a placeman or a 
pensioner 7 ard this provision was ev idently 

grounded upon the maxim, that the nmren 


‘most ‘likely to be trngal of the public money 


‘were those “who pat none of it into their 
own pockets. But, what have we witness- 
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it neither place men nor pensioners; a 





ed within these twenty months ?- We have | 


seeh a minister lending the public moncy 
without interest, that is to say, giving the 
pulle money, to members of parliament, 
without the approbation of parliament or of 
the King, without consulting his colleagues 
in the cabinet, and withoat making any mi- 
nute or leaving any record or trace of the 
transaction ; and; when the deed was, by 
mere accident; detected, we heard not, in 


the House of Commons, a single voice to , 


censure him, but, on the contrary, we 
heard ** those holders of the parse-stt ‘ace 
those faithful ** guardians of the people’: 
rights and property” 
nimously j join in passing, almost by acclama- 
tion, an act, a law, to deci: we that this mi- 
nister should be, for ever after, held to be 
perfectly innocent of what it was notorious 
that he had dene! In addition to which, we 
saw, ina few months afterwards, that same 
l{fouse of Commons (a House that never 
ought to be forgotten by the injured aud in- 
sulted people of this country) pass two other 
ae one of them to make us pay the debts 
f that minister; andthe other to make us, 
ne ollr expense, raise a monament to his me- 
mory! A-list of that House every man 
should keep nailed up against his chimney 
piece !——-But, my question, Sir, is this: 
ould such laws as these ever have been 
passed by an unpiaced and unpensioned 
House ef Commons? To this question, Sir, 
I should like to have an answer. 
aye, many scores of laws could I mention, 
assed by 
think it is evident, never could bave been 
passed: by men independent of the minister 
and of the crown; but I shall, for the pre- 
sent, at least, cofitent myself with these ; 
or, if I make any addition now, it shall be 
of. the law for augmenting the pensions of the 
younger Tranchesof th the Reval ‘amily, while, 
s few ‘days before, suaior law: had been 


ssed exempting the Property which the 
pase oa in the funde from its shate of the 





upon’ the finded property of 


imposed 
ie subjects; and, having made this addi- 
bog 2egata T ask, Sir,.wodld such laws as . 
. peace! Hors ot Con anplaced 
stored Louse of mons? ~~ 
‘Honse of Cou 
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that House of Commons, which, | 


we lreard them wna- - 
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House, none of the members of* which 
touched the pablic money, Would ‘nati aly 
become the scrupulous managers “of that 
money, because every niah of them would 
feel, ths at he was managing his own Money 
as well as that of his constituents, and 
that wherever he could <ave in the publi 

expenditure, he would be really saving for 

his neighbours and himself,—Stich a House | 
therefore, would seriously and effecttially 
set about measures for alleviating the burtheu 
of taxation, now approaching to a we ight 
insupportable. _ Of the effects of taxation 
in the ‘way of creating pauperism and misery, 
from absolute want ot necessary food and 
raiment, I have before spoken ;' give me 
leave, Sir, to say a word or two here tpon 
the verations of the taxing System, as im- 
printed upon my mind by actual experience, 
in my own concerns, during the last eight 
or nine months, and ‘as exemplified in the 
occurrences which I was led to enumerate 
from reading a paragraph, in the Courier 

news-paper, where the writer, after de- 
scanting upon the facuilty, w ith which No- 
poleon had over-run the Continent, breaks 
out in the following apostrophe to Britain: 

‘© Dear and happy land! the Jast asylum ot 
‘« persecuted liberty ; the last, but the sefe, 

“‘ retreat from the tyrant’s grasp ! Tn thy 

‘* blesse@ laws the hand of the unjust ma- 
‘“-gistrate meets with restraint; and by 

«€ those laws the foot of the domiciliary vie 
‘© sitant is arrested! All thy children sleep 
‘jn ‘security! Thy houses are castles to 
‘© their inhabitants, however humble! Crimes 
‘© only are | punished by thy righteous 
‘‘ Jaws; and, if innocent of these, those 
‘«« Jaws insure to every man the free use o! 
‘« his reason, the complete liberty of his 
‘* person, and the uninterrupted enjoyment 
‘ of all the property that he possesses whe- 
‘* ther by descent or from his own earn- 
ings.” “I have not the paper now before 
me; but, as to the substance, this quots- 
tion is not far from being correct. J shall 
not deny any part of this, I cannot, how- 
ever, with due submission to the Editor of 











the Courier, help remarking, that Britain 
has been ‘< the /ast asylum ot fhe peek li- 
berty,” atany time since the revolu- 
tion began; ‘but, with this remark, I dismiss 


the a he, ‘and proceed. tothe’ matter 
Fier eat eu nine tnonith’s, gecur- 
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991) 
your own liquor from one house to another ; 
and so my rum was obliged to remain for 
another week, natil the waggon came again ; 
for, if I had taken it away without the 
‘“« permit,” the law, I was told, imposed a 
heavy penalty upon me. 2. In order to 
save trouble in washing the boards of the 
floor of a large passage, laid with oak, the 
maid servant watited to have the floor cover- 
ed with painted canvass, which her mistress 
consented to the more willingly because we 
had some old canvass, and also some brown 
paint; but, just as the painting operation 
was beginning, a carpenter, 
work just by, came up,. and, with a voice 
expressive of great trepidation, asked the 
painter if we knew what we were about, in- 
forming him (which I found to be the case), 
that we could not paint the canvass without 
running the risk of an information, and of a 
penalty of ten pounds. 3. A beam, in a 
cellar was decaying very fast for want of 
air; and, as there was no opening into the 
cellar except at the door, I ordered a man to 
make a hole in the wall, in order to let in 
both light and air; but the man reminded 
me of the window Jaw, which, by requiring 
six months notice before I open or close a 
window, compels me, under a_ penalty of 
twenty pounds, to let my beam te on guiet- 
ly until next April, and, in the mean while, 
to do without light below stairs as well as I 
can, to think myself well off that 1 can get 

light above-stairs, and to bless my good for- 
tune that Iam not under the sway of Napo- 
leon, who, perhaps, might find cut a way of 
shutting out the air, which would, it must be 
confessed, be a great deal worse than impo- 
sing a penalty of only twenty por unds upon 
one for breaking a hole through one’s own 
wall. 4. I wanted a man, for a day, to 
help to plant some trees in my garden, be- 
cause the keeping them out of ground for 
any length of time is very injurious to them ; 
but, I found that this aid could not be ob- 
tained, without running the risk of being 

either taxed or surcharged for this man as a 
gardener. ——5. I had a little cart made for 
the purpose of sending to market, or else-.. 
where, and sometimes to pnt benches in. to . 
take out my children. But, when the cath 
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who was at | 








was completed, and the little things on tip- | 
toe for a ride, [was reminded, that. unless the 
cart was entered asa taxed-cart, and notice, 
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disappoint the children, however, I asked 
my neighbour to lend me his cart.;, but-that 
was in the same predicament, and J remerm- 
ber he told me, that, his wife.being ill, he 
wished to fetch her mother to-see her, and, 
having no vehicle but his cart, he had fetch- 
ed her in it, and for that offence. had very 
narrowly escaped a surcharge, not-to mens 
tion the tax itself, which ajade it, as he ob- 
BE: affled 
here, 1 applied to a person to let «me his 
horse and gig; but, he dared:not, aot having 
entered them as kept for hire ; and, as he 
was not a person from whom | ghose to,\bor- 
row, we were obliges to give up the expedi- 
a person a draft pen my 
publisher ; but, t, ‘afte r he had carried it home, 
a covsiderahle distance off, he came back 
with it, saying that it was not good; and, 
indeed, I tound, that 1 was forbidden by law 
to draw any such draft, at such a distance 
from London, without the special authority 
of astamp.——7. 1 had made an engage- 
ment to go a distance from home with ano- 
ther person ; but, on the.morning of our in- 
tended departure, there came a summons 
from the Commissioners .of. Property or In- 
come Tax, commanding his immediate per- 
sonal attendance, Instead of going with me, 
he had to ride fifteen miles uff toyreceive the 
further commands of those geutlemen, who, 
after keeping him about 4bree hours. in wait- 
ing, told him that. the information they 
thought they. wanted, they now, fgund :to be 
unnecessary. Wheu I saw him, again, you 
must needs think, Sir, that our-cenyersation 
turned upon making ‘‘ exertions,and sapti- 
fices,” and as. Messrs. Sheridan and Bowles 
and Redhead Yorke have. it,. ‘‘ for, the .pte- 
servation of our excellent eonstijution.” —— 
8. Some time ago,a friend, of .ajipe, who 
wished to please one ot my, little -boy's, gave 
him a poney to learn tg ride upgn ;. and, . im 
my-system of education, this poney was really 
very useful]. but, whep the taxegatherer came 
with his bill, 1 tound thatuny poney (making 
the second Aarse) cost me in sax fous.pounds 
a year, thoagh the, fer simple of the poney ifs 
self, was, only. four, guinegs ry. 4, had a 
poor mnfortunate puppy,die, Abe ether day, 
with the distemper; andy as we'are <ompel- 
ied. to.giye in, an account every April of be 
hest number of dogs, abore .six ag 
ot that ¥E have. kept. at_any- ohe time 
, not knowing the age tileger: . 
py, was oblig ed to send,.s0 the: plage. of his 
sei , ten ry off,. to asceptaip Dis age 5 
$ Upon, pais ot pay A594 4 tats ot 
gang de teat of a —iac ¥o8 
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tmiay have observed, that tere were no 
Hampshire players there. You wul think 
nt odd; but the cause really was the system 
of taxation and its resteaiats. Our best 
1 players live wp about New Alresford and 
Bramdean. ‘They informed me by the wag- 
| 
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om ~ SeRAL 
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0 ee ete 


' goner, thar they were ready to go, if I would 
go with them. I sent a letter to them by 

soner, thére being no possible nieans 

ot get ug at then by post. According to 

this letter, they were to come to me at Bot- 

Jey, where [should have taken them to Sa- 

i} lisbury ; but, some one told the poor w ag 
goner, that he wes doing am unlawful aet in 
cartying the letter, ich letter he, care: 
fore, did not deliver ; and thus were the 
players as well as myself kept in a state of 
ignorance with regard to each others wishes 
and intentions, until the Single-Suck match 
Was over.——11, Ten instances might suf- 
fice, but I.cannot refrain from mentioning 
the eleventh, because it serves to show that 
these vexations, like one’s evil genius, follow 
ove at all'tinves and ia all places. Come up 
te Hendon for the Westininsier election ; 
} lodged at the house of a friend; having near 
i me neither cart nor gig, ne ther horse nor 


the we 





he y ogee 
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On, 
oe . a 
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e Fao neither man servant nor maid servant, 
rh. » king through other people’s windows, 

oF bs it.I -drank any ‘* permitted” liquor, 
if ego. hier it out of other people's glasses; in 
af pcesnate, who would not have hoped to 
: | o Ate retncined for a week or two, at least, 
EH - . foeeo dpoarthe vie tation of the tax-gatherers ? 


: iocning; just as I was squeezing into 
.@u- bustings, what should meet me but a 
suminons to attend at the Stamp Office ; 
gad, there had Ito go, and together with 
- Mwy two printers and my publisher, to signa 
~ bond, andthen, drawn up in a line, with 
our hats off before three Commissioners, to 
Perea tore ws an oath; and, of what, do 
» .oyouthink, Sir? What should you think it 
. was that’ reqairedsall this ceremonions &0- 
- jembity? -Whatsbeuld you think it was that 
He fist bound? ourselves ‘to towards man, 
gpd then, towards God? Why, Sir. it was 
' ‘this, that wy palblisher had removed his shop 
: _ from: Street, Covent Garden, to Brydgis 
3 Street y: Garden. And for this mighty 
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, wonder what I could do witha puppy or 3 
poney: when the keep of those atiimals mi ight 
| be spared, especially as I should thereby be 
_the better able to contribute towards their 
| Incomes, and to make sacrifices” for the 
_ defence of the country, t that is to say, in their 
| view of it, in defence of that system which 
_ enables them to jive in ease ‘aud | usury out 
| of the labour of others. They, with their 
| friend and associate Redhead Yorse, and 1} 
| dare say, Mr. Whitbread would now join 
| them, will tell me, that such sacrifices, and 
| even “sac rifices of the necessaries of lite,” 
| must be made (by every body earept t/ oe 
selves), oy else the French will invade and 
conquer the country. But, it never seems 
to occur to these persons, that such sacrifices 
_picht be avoided, or, at jeast, that they 
miph it be greatly allevia; dd. They appeai 
to regard the defence of ‘the country, the 
preservation of its ri tre as a creat 
| ang cd even a satred d aty 5 but, the Keepi of 
_ their places, with undi minished emo} ictdenit. 
| they never think it necessary to reason 
about, or even to insist on. ‘They appear to 
look upon, this as a matter upon which there 
cannot. ssibly arise a dispute, or a doudt, 
any more than there ech resp acting the ne- 
| cessity of air ov fire or water. 
|: OF. Upon the’ means of alleviating 
| the burthen of taxation other persons think, 
however, if the Sheridans and the Bowles's 
do not; and, Sir, the far greater parts 
these persons do, I am persuaded, think, 
with me, that, in the work of alleviating, 
we ot cht to begin with the places avd pen- 
sions. First, “how ever, let me sa} -, that 
am for a system according to w hich ‘all ne- 
cessary offices should be well provided for ; 
| all real services to the public oti sald be well 
| rewarded; all /osses sustained tor the sake 
' of the public should ‘be well compensated 
| Of the sinecures and pensions now subsisting 
| those which were fully merited should be 
| retained ; but, those -w hich were not should 
| be abolished. Ain F told, that this would be 
| an act of injustice ? Lf | ama, I shail not seru- 
ple to pronounce ‘my’ ackuser to be a prefi- 
gate, or a hypocrite,’ ‘The parliament bad 
the j power: to pais the Act’of Settlement; 
had thé power to alter the cotirse ‘of descent 
of the crown; Tf has had’ the power to do 
awaiy-a very ifipettant provisiou- af hat ct; 
‘did; shall Mr. Sheridan and Jobin Bew!es 
tell me, that St is Qojust ro uificantstitntion: i 








for this’ ottinipofept” to-do 
Sway 2 pecuniity grant? Phiepa aritament has 
hid ‘powers, quite sufficient Swett eo'inspene 
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trading and family concerns,and secrets, as 
far, at Jéast, as property goes ; it has had 


the pewer, in the act for y hat was called the 
“ redeem ag of the Land Tax,” 
Liud-owners buy part of their ows 
in case of refusal, 
lien upon the land of a rother m: an, and, in 
fact, made one man part owner of the fund 
of another man; it has had. power to autho- 
rive the present incumbents of the Church to 
dienate, for ever, pari ofshe property of the 
Church ; it has had power to cause to be de- 
ducted a tenth part of the dividends of every 
one (the Rong and forcigners excepted) who 
has property in the funds ; and yet John 
Bowles and Messrs. Sheridan and Redhead 
Yorke will teil us, that, to. abolish sinecures 
any pensions is beyond the scope of its pow- 
| This is something so barefacedly impu- 
dem, that it never could have entered into 
the mind ef any man, who had net formed a 
setiled resolution to live upon the country al! 
the days of his life, But, if all useless 
places and unmerited. pensions and allow- 
ances of every sort done a\ WAY would 
the rbolitia me) prod ice any very great effect in 
the country? 1 say it,would; a very great 
and avery excellent effect. 1 will not, Sir, 
revive the misrepresentation, so long used 
against you, a hout ‘« eheese-parings and can- 
die-ends;” but, I believe, th; it your opinion, 
as wel] as that of many others, is, that, in the 
way 1 am speaking of, no considerable re- 
duction of our. taxes could be made ; and, 
some of the new-converts in the Morning 
Chranicle haye lately asked, ‘* what tar we 
* would propose to take off.” I. have 
given you, Sir, some instances of the vexa- 
tions attending. the Assessed Taxes, and do 
you not think, that, if all these taxes could 
be taken otf, the measure would afford great 
relief, and give quite a new spirit to the 
country ? Well. Sir, I asseft, thatthe whole 
of these taxes might now, this very session of 
parhament, be taken off, without producing 
the least injury to the business of carrying on 
the government and of defending the ‘soil 
and the > honour of England, 1 have made a 
which will astonish 
you, perhaps; but which you will, nevyerthe- 
less, find perfectly correct. I find, Sir, that 
the. /wo Rheradans cost the public annually 
more than. the amount of all the assessed 
taxes of tw a perishes, taking the parishes 
of, England aud Wales upon ap averag 
And, pray.pause a moment, and refiect, 
upon, the trouble, the loss of time, the a 
bong, the real injury to so many persons, and 
the discottent, which the keeping pf only 
hese two gael; occasion in. the country !——— 


ve Sheridans would, pethaps, say, shat they 
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perform serwees tor this money; and as I[ 
do not like to disptite with them, I will leave 
the pul blic, who pay them, to sudve of that, 
But, it surely will not be pretended, that the 
Marquis of Buckingham pertorinis any ne- 
cessiry services, a8 a’JeilJer of the Exche- 
quer, fn fact, that place isa uotorious. 
sinecure; and the annual profit of it is about 
30 thousand pounds, Supposing. it, how- 
r, to o¢ no more than 28 thousand a year; 
in that case his Lordship feceives from the 
public more than the average amount of the 
assessed taxes of stxty parishes, taking, as 
before, the parishes of England end: Wales 
upon an average. -—~ Is this a mere trifle, 
Sir? Isitathing not worth talking about ?=— 
Lord Liverpool's sineeure swellows the as 
sessed taxes of about fourfeen parishes; hid 
son's sinecure, the assessed tikes of about. se- 
vn parishes; asinecure of Lord Hobart, the 
assessed taxes of about dwenty perishs; the 
sinecure of Lord Sidmouth’s son, the assess- 
ed taxes of about seven or eight pa- 
rishes; a sinecure just fallen into one of 
the young Eden's (a son of Lord Auc] 
land), the assessed taxes of about elehe 
parishes; Lord Grenville’s Auditorshin, 


the assessed taxes Of fourteen parishes ;' Me. 


Rose’s sinecure, the assessed taxes of nof 
less thant den parisiies ; Mr iMushinson’s pre- 
cious pensions tiot léss than the assessed 
taxes'of three parishes; the pension of Lady 
Louisa Paget, the assessed taxes of nearly 
one parish, aud for what services, I should 
really like to ask her Jadyship, er her im- 
mensely rich and most noble father. —T hese 
are merely mentioned as specimens, and are 
stated from memory. Had I leisure to refer 
to the accounts and reports, laid before pars 
liament, I could make the list much tod 
long to be contained im the sixty four co- 
lumns, of which this double Number of the 
Register consists. ——~And, as to the Army, 
Sir, might there not be great savings made 
there? The army cost ts, last year, about 
18 millions of pounds sterling, independent 
of arms and anymunition, which come under, 
the head of Ordnance. ‘ Well; but would 
** you have no army ? And, if you have one, 

“must it not be maintained?” I wou Jd 
have one, and I would maintain it well, Sir; 

but, a very simple statement will shew, that 

it is not the pay of either soldicrs or officers 
that swallows up the money, Suppose the 
regular army to consist of 200 thousand ef- 
fective men, aud that there are no vacancies. 

Allow each soldier to cost 20 pounds # year, 

which is quite enough. Let there be 200°. 
battalions of a thousandleach; let each have 

10 Ensigns at Zs-a day; teti Lieutenants at 

12s a day ; 10 Caylee at 203; ‘a Major at 
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500], a year;.and a.Colonel at 10001..a year; 
and allow AOOl, 4 .year for additional pay to 
noy-commissioned.. officers; and you . will 
fing all .these ;most. ample allowances. to 
amount .to a sum, far short of 4 millions a 
yeqt.~-y- There. must, be horses and other 
thidgs; but, even upon this bare view. of the 
Mafter,is it wot evident, that the. immense 
sum placed annually against the account of 
the army, might be. greatly reduced? Nay, 
when we know what has passed in the Bar- 
rack department; when we. cast our eyes 
back upon the famous a¢counts of Commis- 
saries and Quarter Masters General ; when 
we know that the Apotliecary.-General 
{who never sees the army) has a place 
that clears him tea: thousand ~pounds a 
year; when we see what has just taken 
place with regard to the younger Sheridan, 
whose place of muster-master general is 
worth three thousand pounds a year, and to 


mnake way for. whom a Jarge pension has been | 
| harrass the tenants under him, until they 


settled, :tor Jife, upon his predecessor ; 
when wé see apd hear all this, need we 
wonder, that’18 millions a year is’ chaiged 
tothe account of the army 9-—-The mere 
list, of. sine¢ures. and pensions, the mere 
amount of those se named, is, indeed, trifling, 
when compared to the. whole annual mon- 
stious. ama@unt of the taxes; but, it is, I 
think, a new principle, that, because our 
expenditure is enormous it would be tiseless 
to save a part of it, however small, compa- 
ritively, that part might be. In speaking 
of uséless places and allowances, we must 
not, and we will not, however, confine 
ourselves to. what are called sinecures and 
pensions, ‘We will ask (and we will hope 
10 receive, one of these days, an answer) 
what reason there can be for giving the elder 
Sheridan 4 thousand pounds a year and a pa- 
lace to live in ? What reason there can be 
for giving “ Billy Baldwin,” who isalso a 
member of parliament, from 7 to 900 pounds 
a year merely for paying the Police Officers 
their salaries ? What reason there can be 
for keeping still on. foot a‘ Dutch Property 
Office’, wicre Joba Bowles and his brother 
Commissioners are growing rich as nabobs, 
Jong after the nation has been saildled with 
an eporaious pension andgrant forthe Dutch 
Stadtholder,?. What can beé the reason that 
the country is charged with ‘nearly 200,000 
pounds a year for” secret services, great part 
of, which js Stated. to be for secret services 
at home? “Yes, conainly, we''will ask, 





‘ oe PA « were ; 
wharogeaslon there can be for secret services 


al home, and of whiat description, for bur 


good, thesé services can possibly be ?——1 
we said Byjor! bh, Pahink; to convice you, 
in, 


abet, Wikbever F shal be disposdd'to 


be 








~~ 


go into detail, I am quite able to prove this 
position :* tht, without causing any injury 
to ghose services which are necessary to’ the 
safety and honour of the nation, the amount 
of the whole of the Assessed Taxes and of the 
Income-Tax except the part imposed upon ‘the 


funds, also MIGHT BE SAVED. And, Sir; if 


this cah be done, why should it not be done ? 
And, if ‘proper to be done, why should it 
not be done’ without delay, and before it 


' be ‘too late to talk of plans of cecondmy ? 


Every man ofcommon sense and of common 
opportunities of observing, now clearly ‘per. 
ceives, that the taxing system is fast ap- 
proaching-towards.an utter extinction of pri- 
vate property; that the state has laid its 
hold upon property of all sorts, in so many 
different ways, that no man can scarcely say 
he has any thing, properly speaking, his own, 
the Iand-owner himself being little more 


- than the steward of: the government, and, 


steward-like, is compelled to oppréss and 


are at last driven to ‘the work-house. These 
truths every man of common sense now per- 
ceives; and, he perceives alsa, that, without 
a great change in the system, ‘a change 
which you will do me the justice ‘to recol- 
lect [always represented as absohutely ne- 
cessary; every man of common sense per- 
ceives, that, without such,a change, the bur- 
thens of taxation must go on increasing; and 
for what will finally be the consequences of 
such continued incr2ase, he refers you to the 
late taxers upon the Continent.——There 
are, however, other measures, Sir, which, 
in my opinion, the necessities of our situa~ 
tion require to be adopted ; but of those I 
must speak in a fourth letter, which I shall 
take the liberty to address to you. In the 
meanwhile, 
I remain, 
Sir, 
Your most humble, 
and most obedient Servant, 
W. Cossett. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Under this head I'should, if I had had 
time, have submitted to the reader some Te 
marks upon the probable consequences © 
the entrance of the French into Po we ae 
Upon the ptopriety of our government mak- 
fig’ any ib ak ob out. of the: taxes of this 
country, “to ‘the > princes and oem genet 
whom: Napoleon may. have; stripped of t 2 
revenues. by hislate conquests ——Upo 


lYhesdispute between this) country.:andthe 


United ‘States iof Americas (ant) especially 
“ponthe appointment of Marr Erskine, “ 


Sar Minister Plonipotestfiery-to the. ba 
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go9}e 
States sar Upen the state, and the Views 
of parties in the Elguse. of Commons, which 
is nowoabout to meet; 





takea ap bythe Morning Chronicle, relative 
to “the unexampled flourishing state of our 


by Messrs, 4Xhitlread and Redhead Yorke 
(verysworthy fellow-labourers) to Sir Francis 
Burdett; 
subjeet, the Plgy-Actors’ Dinner to the She- 
ridangs;-This last. was so tempting that I 





heuld net baye been able to have retrained ;. | 
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Upon the annua) | 
humbug, leng confined to the Sun, but now , 


And, upon a most delightful | 





[yao 


| but, it has been announced te me, that, for 


the next Number, 3 sort of offirial Wefénce’ * 
of the Sheridans has beery prepared, ‘nid will 
be sent to me, if I will insert it! Not only 
will J insert every word of it ;*but, ‘I will‘ab- 


od flo | stain from saying any thing more of the Shee 
‘ fnauces ;'——LU pon the challenges, sent | 


ridans, until the public bas had an gpportiinity 
of seeing this their defenée. ‘I ‘am “always 
for fair play , My opifionyis, that, in ‘the: 
jong run, no cause ever gained ‘any thing 


| from foul play; and of ‘the soundness of this 


opinion, the Sheridans are, I should think, 
by this time, feelingly convinced. ~ 
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FIRST VOLUME 


Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, 


Which, in. the compass , of. Sixteen Volumes, royal octavo, double 
page, will contain a. full and accurate report of all .the recorded pro- 
ceedings, and of all the speeches, in both Houses of ‘Parliament; from 
the earliest times fo. the year 1803, when the publication of *Cosserr’s 
PARLIAMENTARY Depates” commenced. 


Whoever has had frequent occasion to; | 
recur tothe Proceedings in Parliament, of | 
/ 


former times, must have experienced those 


ditticulties which it is the object ot the pre-. | 


sett. Work to remove.’ Merely to tind the 
several works wherein: is contained an ace 
count of the Parliamentary Proceedings, -is, 
at this day, no easy matier; some of. them 
being very scarce,: and others excessively 
voluminens.. Hardly any of them, those of 
the last twenty years excepted,. are, to. be 
purchased regularly at the Booksellers. The 
far greater part of them are to be come at by 
accident, enly ; and, of course, sometimes 
hot to be ebtained at all, But, supposing 
them -all'to be at hand, the price of them is 
no trifling object; and, in many cases, 
must present difficulty not to be easily, or, 
at least. willingly, surmounted. Of, these 
works, taken in their chronological order, 
the first is, ‘ The Parliamentary or Constj- 
tutional History,” in Twenty-four Volumes ; 
the second, “ Sir Simonds D’ Ewes’s-Jour- 
nal of Queen Elizabeth's Parliaments;’’ the 
third, ‘'; Proceedings: and: Debates. of .the 
House of Commons im 1620 and 1621, col- 
lected by a Member ofthat, House, and pub- 
tna Pwr in the 

' Of: Ye he in 


Two. Volumes ; ‘the 


ean ; pero 


wenty -twe 


Timberland’s Debates,” in’ 


» the real Proceedi 





Volumes; the fifth, ‘‘ Debatesofthe House 
of Commons, from the year 1667. to the 
year 1694, collected by the Honourable An. 
chitell Grey, Ksq., whe was thirty years 
Member for the town of Derby,” in Ten 
Volumes ; the sixth, ‘‘ Almon’s Debates,” 
in twenty-four Volumes; and, the seventh, 
« Debrett's Debates’’ (now in the hands of 
various Booksellers) in Sixty-three Volumes. 
These works are not to be purchased, if to 
be purchased at all, under One Hundred 
and ‘Ten Pounds sterling... But still, with all 
these, the information. wanted is very im- 
perfect, without perpetually having recourse 
to the Journals of the two Houses, which 
Journals oceupy upwards of a huncred vos 
lumes in folio: so that the price of a com- 
plete sct of the works, in this way, cannot, 
upon an average of purchases, be reckoned 
at Jess. than One. Hundred and Vitty Pounds. 

These. ditticulties surmounted, another, 
and.a still more formidable obstruction to the 
acquiring of information is found, not merely 
in the number andthe bulk of the volumes, 
but.also in the. want of a good arfangewent 
of the contents of most of them ; fod, further, 
the immense, load of useless niatter, q site 
unautheatic, and very Jitde enpnecte! with 
, of. Parliament, to be 
fond in many of them. In thé first-men- 
tioned Work, we finda narsative of battles; 
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g11y 
si yes, and’ of domestic occurrences! “The 
rea) Proceedings of Parliament form but a 
comparatively small’ proportion of it ; ‘whole 


patnpbléts of thd day, and very long ones,” 
being, in niany places, inserted just as'they- 


> - ! : 
wére’ published ‘and sold; and, wher we 
come down ever to the Debates by Almon 
and Debrett (taking in Woodfall and- others 


instances) ‘three-fourths of the ‘volume -con- 
sists of Papers Jaid before Parliament, of 


iniere "momentary * utility, repeated in sub-— 


sequent and: more ‘correct statements, and 


now nothinz but an expense, and, what is- 


much worse, an incumbrance to the-reader, 
and a constantly intervening obstacle to his 
researches ; to which may .be .added, with 
respect to all the Debates from Alnron’s.in- 
clusive, downwards, that there is a_ total 
want of al] that aid which is afforded by well 
contrived Ranning Titles, ‘Tables, and.tIn- 


dexes, and which are so-necesgary in every | 


voluminous work, particularly if it relate 
to the transactions-.of a Jon& series ‘of years. 
With a view of removing all these diftieul- 
ties, and of putting the Public in possession 
of a History of the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, from the Norman-Conquest to the 
year 1803, (when the Work entitléd, ** Cob- 
bett’s Parliamentary Debates” commenced) 
as completeias that whith has met with such 


general approbation «ia this: Jast-mentioned- 


Wotk, the present publication is undertaken. 
The Sixteerr Volumes, of which the Work 
will consist, and . the rfirst. of whichis now 
presented ta the Pablic,. will be printed ‘in 
the same form. and size as those of the ‘‘ Par- 
liamentary: Debates,” with this - difference 
only,:that the character ofthis Work, which 
has beem cast expressly for the. occasion, 
ol, inithe same .compass,introduce — one- 
idith amore of matter.. When, therefore it 
is: reqoilected, that’so: large a part of. the 
several: Works above ‘enumerated, is ‘taken 
up with matter; as before described, wholly 
unconnected, or having:but a ‘very remote 
connection; with ithe Proceedings im Par)ia- 
ment, and entinely destitute of authenticity 5, 
when. itis recollected also, how much room is 
saved by. the abbreviation pfiwords descriptive 
oftithesand of constantly -occurring phrases of 
courtesy) the réader will not be: surprised; 
thatthe avhole ofithe Authentic and Useful 
Reoords, ofthe Procecditigs of the Parliament 
of, ofthat of Great Britain, ‘and: of 
thatiet -the:: United Kingdom, down to the 

be com prised ia the Sixteen 


Volamesiefthis work, «which will) uponthe | 


. 







best, ‘that can be-made, contaiti 
mt kb One: Hundred.and Forty: 
Soman Hetivewolumies, orc) bons 


¢ fee, 
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The present Volume, comprising the 
period from the Conquest tothe Death of 
James the First, has been compiled princi- 
| pally from the Records, the’ Relis of Parlia- 
| ment, the. Parliamentary ‘or: Constitutional 
History, and from the most reputable En- 

glish Historians, ' From th Reigrt of Henry 





al | the Eighth inclasive, we have the additions] - 
occasionally), we “find, that, rh namerous’ | 


aid of the Journals of the House of Lords: 
and from that of Edward the Sixth, that of 
the Journals of the House of ‘Commons. 
Sir ~ Simonds) D’Ewes"Journal of Queen 
| Elizabeth's Parliaments, has been diligent- 
| ly consulted, ‘and’the Debates of the House 
of Commons. ins the»years 1620 and 1621, 
published -from the Manuscript in the Libra- 
| ry of Queen’s College, Oxford, have been 
| carefully incorporated, under their respec- 
tive dates. The State of the Peerage, and 
Lists of the Members of the House of Com- 
| mons have, from time to time, been given: 
; andat the close of thé Parliamentary Histo- 
| ry.of each reign, will be found Lists. of, the 
Public Acts: passed; together with an ac- 
count of the Taxes imposed, of the. Sup- 
plies, of the State of the Reyenue, and of 
the Value of Money in relation to the Price 
of Provisions. | 
To. the: Volame ‘is prefixed a copious Ta- 
ble of Contents, and a variety of usetul 
| Lists of the Persons who have filled the se- 
| veral high Otlices of the State from the Con- 
quest down to the Death of James the First. 
It was originally intended to give an Index 
to each Volumes but, at the ‘siggestion of 
several eminent literary persons, it has been 
determined to undertake A Genprar INDEX 
of the whole Work, which will be con- 
structed upon the excellent Plan recommen- 
ded by! the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 4766, and afterwards adopted 
! by the persons employed to make out the 
- Indexes’to the Journals; which General In- 
dex will, of course, be coutgined’in the 
Volume with which the Work will close. 
Ina Work of this nature; ‘the utimost im- 
partiality is justly expected; and it is with 
confidence presumed, that a careful pe- 
rusal of the following pages will convince 
the reader, . that’ tliat ‘’ inopartiality | has 
been strictly and invariably adhered. to. 
Nothing has been itiserted without‘due au- 
“thority; andy as the object Bas been, nats0 
taiich to te ee Ot oe pe 
, to etve what was’ usefu ul, A 
chides have been eagteed which wild be 
_ swelléd the bulle of the work)” without adé- 
ing to’ its asefiilness.’ Wothing; “ however, 
has been 16ft_ out, wie was Hote ok 
- be’spuridus cr ndt agreeable to t boas 
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merely on account of its being favonrable'to 
the reputation or the doctrines of any party 
whatever. 
have been actually said er done, in either 
House of Parliament, that had any- tenden- 
cy to what ought to be the chief object of 
such @ publication, has, as tar as authentic 
thaterials could be procured, been recorded 
with scripulous fidelity. 

It would be improper to conclude, with- 
out veturning thanks to the several Noble- 
men and Gentlemen, who have obligingly 
offered the use of their valuable collections, 
some of which have already been found to 
be of great advantage to the undertaking, 
and others will, in the course of the work, 
be applied for and gratefully received. ‘The 
many judicious suggestions, which have, 
from various quarters, been communicated, 
have been, and in future will be, carefully 
attended to; and, it is hoped, that the exe- 
cution of the Work will prove that no pains, 
of any kind, have been spared to render it 
equal to that expectation, which, with res- 
pect to the manner as well as the matter of 
it, has evidently been conceived by no in- 
considerable part of the well-informed men 
in this kingdom. 

With the literaryaid which the Compiler 
has received, the Public has, perhaps, 
strictly speaking, little to do; but,-he can- 
not, for oné hour, exist under the idea,- that 
the whole of the merit, whatever it may 
be, should be astribed to himself, to the ex- 
clusion of the invaluable talents and exer- 
tions of the Geniieman, who is his princi- 
pal-assistant, arid upon whour no small share 
of the execution bas devolved. ; 

| Sa Wm. Consett. 

Botley, 1806. 

The second volume. will be ready for deli- 
very on the 25th of. March, 1807 ; and, so 
on, a Volume every quarter of a year, till the 
whole be completed, This distance between 
the periods of publication will have many 


onveniencies attending it, and_particularly 


that of leaving the young reader time to have 
gdtie through one volume before he has ano- 
ther {o purchase, The price of each volume, 
containing, 2s was observed, more print than 
eight Cominon octavo volumes, is 11, 11s. Od, 
in extra boards, uncut. The work is pub- 
lished by Mr, BAcsnaw, Brydyges Street; 
Garden ; sold also by Mr. Bupp, 
al! Mall, Mr. Favipex, Bon ptipet. Mieate 


Bracks and Parry, Leadenhall Street, an 
RG; Ray ee ONDE asc thracs 3,14 
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PEtheabove booksellers tnay’also be had, | 
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In short, whatever appeared to’, 
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in Seven Volumes royal octavo, neatly half-, 


bound in. Russia leather; comple sets of 
Covzerrs ParuiamerrarRy Depates from 
the commeneement in'1803 te the Dissolu- 
tion of the Last Parliament. The first num- 
ber of the Eighth Volume, will. be ready for 
delivery shortly after the meeting of the 
New ParciaMent,. 


——— aa 





THE RLAY ACTORS’ DINN@R TO THE SHt- 
RIDANS, 

On Sunday, the 30th of November, an 
entertainment was given at the Piazza Cofice 
House, by the gentlemen of Drury Lane‘and 
Covent Garden Theatres, to Mr, Sheridan. 
The table was laid ont in a horse-shoe form. 
At the top was Mr. Wroughton mn the chair, 
with the elder Sheridan on his Jeft and his 
son Thomas on his right. Mr. Sheridan did 
not arrive till late. - He apologized to the 
company by saying that he had just been 
attending a meeting of the privy counsil. 
He appeared unusually thonghtfal during 
dinner, and seemed deeply affected with the 
recent melancholy news trom the continent, 
The dinner and wines were excellent. The 
meeting was indeed ‘* the feast of reason, 
“‘ and the flow of soul.” The Dramatis 
Personz were Incledon, Braham, Purser, 
Kelly, Emperor Clermont, Mandcn, Ledger, 
Johnstone, Dowton, ‘Taylor, Sam Spring, 
Blanchard, Elliston, Downes, Powell, f. 
Palmer, Mathews, &c. Neither Mt. Kem- 
ble nor his Brother Charles honoured tlic 
company with therr presence. After dinner 
the King, Queen, and Family, and Prince 
of Wales were drank with, accustomed bo- 
nours. ‘© Nou nobis Domine,” on actount 
of its being Sunday, was proposed, by 
Mr. Sheridan, and was most feelingly and 
melodiously given by Inciedon, ‘Braham, 
Kelly, ‘Faylor, and Munden, After the 
Usual toasts, Mr. Wroughton, the president, 
proposed the health of his right honourable 
friend, Mr. Sheridan, which was drunk 
with unbounded applause. 

Mr. Sueripan rose. He expressed his 
utmost satisfaction at the honour they had 
done him, not only in supportipg him by 
their individual exertions in his canvass and 
during the election, but ‘more particularly 
as it was from 4 profession that lay bearest 
hiy heart, a. profession, the fOllowets of 
which were enabled to decidé upon the scale 
of right and wrong, | ith more judgment 
then fell'to the lot of thé geuerality of ‘men, 
They must naturally be possessed of more 
shrewdness—they ‘must “necessarily dive 


deepérinto the hearts of men ° 
ory “On this part “of his ly 9 
Said it liad been-urged agalust him “by Mr, 

















































_ should be silent. - 
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Cobbett, that. he was the son ‘of an actor. 
True: hewas the son of anactor; and he 
glaried that he was.so. When his father 
fifst went upon the stage, he did not consi- 
det that he bad disgraced the line of ancestry 
which he could boast—ancestry which, had 
evén royal, blood in its veins; for Mr. Cob- 
bett seemed to be strangely ignorant, of his 
family, when he accused him of low birth. 
Hé would reconimend Mr. Cobbett to visit 
Ireland, where he might soon Jearn the high 
blood that ran in his veins, and the antiqui- 


‘ty of his family. ~"* I do not,” said he, 


“ pention this as any boast—every man is 


r&spectable who makes himself so; but to | 


wipe off the obloguy which a foul. slanderer 
would fasten on inc; but for him I enter- 
tain the mest ineffable contempt, and. with 


this feeling shall I tréat him aud. the rabble | 
that follow and mppgee bin, Mr. Cobbett | 


y son, whois now pre- | 


sént, will completely put him down.” | Mr. 
Sheridan dwelt on. this part of his subject 
witha mind evidently galled, sore, and be- 


tfaying an impatience very unlike the rest. of | 


his demeanour, He. then thanked the .ac- 
tors forthe many and various favours he had 
received from them; he said he considered 


this as the Pigudest day of his life, and could | 


éver sufficiently express his. gratitude to - 
them. He concluded by acknowledging 
that hie was as. proud of his alliance with the 
actors as of any alliaiice he had formed dur- 
ing his long and ehequered life; and com- 
plimented: them 6n_ their talents, activity, 
and Zeal in his behalf. 

Mr. Sueaipan then gave “ The Immor- 
tal Memory of Mr, Fox,’ which was drunk 
standing, and in awful silence. 

When the gloom excited by the last 
toast was somewhat worn away, Mr. Spr- 
RIDAN gavé amidst most immoderate bursts 
of laughter, his “* Old Friends, the Patriot- 
tic Females iM ap re a RS SHE- 
RIDAN gave ‘*S The Stage,” which was 
loudly elcoimed.—Mr. Grubb. then rose, 
and. roposed the health of ‘Mr, Thomas 
Sheth of Sh 
Mi Ee SRA Dan rose and said, “* Gen- 
flemen, r cafnot , sufficient! express my 
grartude or th : honour you 3 done me, 

fy father in returning you thanks for your 
rrallelled exertions, mentioned a Mr, 


ead 






Or the ‘pen ‘[péuls “of 
hhess“and 
1 think 
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I may. fairly deseribé as the person in whom 
eloquence may be said to preside) +f had. 2 
tended to thrash; and for: thar purpose J 
went down to his house with 4 cane, bit he 
was not at home. I afterwards thought it 
best to offer him a pistol, and wroteto-hign 


for the purpose, but this valiant Mr? Cobs. 


bett answered me by saying, that he never 
fought duels. Gentlemen, this*Mr.’ Cob. 
bett reminds me of a person in one of Con- 
greve’s witty comedies, called Bully-back, 
who is represented as attending and assisting 
Sir John Whittol in that play, and who-ie- 
ver could speak, but whew his friend Bully. 
back was at his elbow to prompt andurge hia 


| on, and this is exactly what Mr. Cobbett 
| wasto Mr. Paull, who never could say a 


word but wheu his Bally-baek prompted 
hin.” And this goes to prove, Gentlemen, 
that though Mr. Cobbett dislikes to become 
a principal be has no objection to be a se- 
cond,” 

Mr. Mowvensang T, Dibden’s celebrated 
song of “* Poor Dido.” Incledow and Brae 
ham, with great effect, sang Jackson's Can- 
zonet, ‘* ‘Time has not thinned my flowing 
hair.” Mathews of Drury Lane, ‘attempted 
an imitation of Mr. Pau!! on the Hastings, 
but was sounlike him in manner, person, 
aiid language, that it is too contemptible 
tonotiee. The elder Sheridan seemed, how- 


ever, highly delighted with it, and honour- 


ed it with his frequent applauses,—Major 
Downes sang an excellent song of his 
own composing. Emperor Clermont gave 
Shakespeare's ** Mulberry Tree’ with great 
effect; Mr, Sam Spring rose and made a 
neat speech. Great as his admiration was 
for the “ Mulberry Tree” of our Immortal 
Bard, there was another Tree which, with 
the approbation of the Company, he would 
give, and that was “ The Cocoa Tree, 
* and may it ever flourish.” [Loud applau- 
ses with laughter.]—Lord Barrymore, atten- 
ded by the Reverend Mr. Barry, and a few 
friends, entered the room about 11 o'clock, 
As soon as they were seated, | 

“Mr. Suexipamw addressed the company 
a second time. He contrasted the’ juvenile 
nobility of this country, with the old no- 
bility of France; He was ¢onviticed, that 
the Revolution in that ‘countty was, 1 4 
oteat Measure, occasioned by the ¢ontempt 
of the nobility for'the people.” He ‘plluded 


most coxttenty ‘th the fecent’ possessioh of 


Urawi f ‘the: Fren : te af aud,” 
irc aie ed aps ML 
ults,*Ifove thee’ still, "be- 


Tis wis," indeed, ‘a “condition. of ~selety 
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worth defending. He felt ittobe so. The 
present Was a most momentous and_ perilous 
crisis ; but we must employ our best. ener- 
gies to repress the evil. Burthens,. greater 
far greater, than those we now laboured un- 
der, we should have to bear : taxes we must 
submit to'; deprivations we should prepare 
for :. let us-eurtail our superfluities ; let us 
resolve to face the foe, and to preserve the 
Throne and. Independence of our Country, 
or courageously perish in the conflict: 
| Untounded Applauses].—Mr. Sheridan re- 
tired at 2.0’clock. His son favoured the coin- 
pany with his presence till 6 in the morning. 





LETTERS BETWEEN MR. WHITBREAD AND 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT 
To Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
S1r;—Ever since my entrance. into public 
life as a Member of Parliament, -it has been 
my earnest wish to divest political differences 
of all personal animosity, and I have been at 


all times ready to concede to others; with | 


regard to myself, the liberty Lhaye assnmed 
towards them, of the fullest and freest dis- 
cussion of every part of my publie conduct. 
But there are limits, beyond which it is not 
possible to step, without injury to the party 
who may happen to be thesubject of animad- 
versions, such as he must be compelled to 
resent.—It is with pain 1 am forced to say, 
that I feel myself so injured, by some pas- 
sages contained in your Advertisement to 
the Freeholders of Middlesex, published in 
the Statesman of yesterday.—In ,the face 
of the Peoplefof England, you tell me, that, 
by the publicationof a Letter addressed to you, 
in answer toa printed Circular Letter addres- 
sed by you to me, as one of the Electors of 
Middlesex, “ I have acted in a manner 
** most unbecoming my station, connections, 
** and character.”—After the account I gave 
you privately on the Hustings at Brentford, 
respecting the Letter in questton, which 
was, ‘* That it was written without concert 
** or consultation with any person what- 
** ever, that I began it within half an honr 
** after. the receipt of your Circular Letter 
** and Address; that it was out of my 
‘* hands before four o'clock on. the same 
‘* day; and that it was entrusted to the 
“* revision of one friend only. (and that not 
f* till after the copy. addresed. to you had 
‘* been sealed and. dispatched), in order 
‘* that be mightsee whether, from the haste 
** in which it was We yrcae was rings pee 
“* curate in point of language far. publica- 
Satlanis Teiceeaidens than te hoetaeceat ian 
ee detter.,. pominalfy. and juibh..digsembled 
eer gsi alk 5 but..that 1 intended. it 
*- @-a'political: electigneering mangvge e- 
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‘“ gainst the Freeholders of Middlesex,”*-~ 
I did not dissemble, Sir, in any part of that 
transagtion ; and at the time I wrote, [ un- 
feignedly, as I told you, felt respect towards 
you; and if you. possess those feelings with 
which I am sttll willing and desirous to. be- 
lieve that you are actuated, you feel that it 
is impossibte for me not to démand repara- 
tion for the injury my Character must sustain 
from a patient acquiescence under such im, 
putation as you have most. unprovokedly 
thrown upon me—such reparation I demand 
at your hands,—Mr. Brand has been‘so good 
as to undertake to carry this Letter, and is 
the only. person. who is acquainted with The 
circumstance of its having been written,.— 
He will state to you what my demands.are. 
~— This is not the time to enterinto what I 
conceive to be the fallacy generally, or the 
injustice personally, pervading the whole of 
your Advertisement.—You are certainly nd 
so much in my confidence as to entitle you 
to tell the people what my Political Views 
are; but I have never yet done any one 
politica] act, from the recollection of which 
I shrink ; nor will I ever do one, without 
making as well. understood, as my faculties 
will permit, what the grounds are upon 
Which that act was dote.. It will be for the 
public to determine then upon my conduct, 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SaMUEL WHITBREAD, 
Southill, Decemter,.2 1806. 
To Samuel Whitlread, Esq, 
Sin;—Nothing could have been more 
distant fromuny iutention, than to introduce 
into the Advertisement, which | thought it 
necessary to address to the Freeholders of 
Middlesex, any expression which could be 
construed into personal disrespect to yours 
self; and I take this opportunity of assuring 
you, that every interpretation of its contents, 
which may be perverted into.a sense person- 
ally disrespecttul to you, is contrary to my 
meaning and iptention. J remain, Sir, 
your most. obedient. humble servant, 
Francis Buaperr, 
Piccadilly, December, 3.1800 
P. S. Mr. Brand thinks it necessary to 
gaye publicity to this Correspondence, to 
which L.can have, no objection, 
NATIONAL. DEFENCE. : 
TO THE RIGHT MON, WM. WinDHfat,,. 
Six, —— Lhe prepossessions of .power- 
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haye been deeply rooted in our bosoms by 
menta} complexion or habits of thougiar. 

Your prepossession, Sir, againsta. reliance 

on the People in Arms, and in favour of a re- 
gular standing army, as the proper defence 
of anat’on, was not it seems shaken, either 
by. the subjugation of Italy, or the Low 
Countries to the.dominion of France ; and 
even the events of Marengo and of Auster- 
Jitz. were ‘quoted by you in support of your 
own side of the question; while on other 
hiinds those events, especially the latter, 
flashed a contrary conviction, .never to be 
eradicated. ' ' 
e Your own observation, Sir, that “‘ after the 
imperial reguéar army had been beat at 
Ulm, the Austrian population became an un- 
tesisting, medium to the passage of the 
French Jegions,” so. far from an argument 
against defence by a people in arms, was a 
demonstration of its necessity. 

No rational man talks of defending a state 
by the people.in arms, unless that people be 
FREE, and M regular training; -nor unless 
there be a complete organization, and a ma- 
tured. system at all. times in preparation, 
tor promptly patting them in motion, for 
preserving pertect-order, and for bringing to 


bear upon..invaders, and. without waste of, 


power, every:particle of the physical force 
of the nation, and/the whole of its: moral 
energies...‘ Was it not, Sir, because the Aus- 


trian population were utterly destitute. o: 


FREEDOM, of arms, of training, of organiza- 
tion, and of a prepared system interwoven 
into: the laws-and habits of the people, that 
they became ‘ an.unresisting medium’’ to 
wnvaders?’ Here, Sir, you see that. its despo- 
tism was the sole.cause of the disaster of the 
Austrian empire ——But, Sir, had it been 
possible tor the sovereign of Austria to have 
opposed to those: invaders. MILLIONS .oF 
ARMED. MEN, -conscious of LIBERTY, feeling 
that enthusiastic devotion to th@p country 
and its goverment which freedom ever in- 
spires, and breathing an inextinguishable ha- 
tred and abhorrence. of:.rufhians and cut- 
throats, coming with fire and sword to de- 
prive them of their happiness, to.sieze their 
property, to: desolate their fields; to drive 
them froin their homes, toviolate their te- 
males, and to reduce themselves and their 
erity to. the vilecondition of slaves,—and 

ali this merely to gratify the ambition of a 
madman,—-could the Austrian; I say, have 
thus. opposed Napoleon, must-- not» French 
carcasses. havetaised a mound far Austrian 
defence,.and- France have been drained to 
1a last “ere their: leader: ‘could 
hess leagues beyond his own 
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Now, turn, Sir, theeye of pofiection to- 
the North of 
Europe which, but. esterday, was a mighty 
monarchy, aud. to day. is a. spoil, to be rept 
asunder. and dealt out among the satellites of 
that same Napoleon! Contemplate, Sir, this 
instructive lesson,.to kings and statesmen ! 
Ruminate on the events, and that despotisin 
which. was their radical cause.!, Where is 
now that Prussian .army once so potent and 
so glorious ?. Flow; has it detended the terri- 
tory and the throne of. its master ?—The 
large proportion, of it that has been given to 
slaughter, we know not : we only conjecture 
its amount from the great numbers, which, 
while hunted .by surrounding packs , of ty; 
gers, we know. to have daily perished with 
hunger and. fatigue; or, from reading the 
bulletin of. the conqueror, that bis’ prisoners 
exceed a hundred.and forty thousand ; where 
it isadded, that, on this side-of Poland, not a 
Prussian soldier remains. Not one..solitary 
fragment is to be found, of that pride of ar- 
mies which, under the Great Irederick, was 
the dread of his rivals, a model to kurope, and 
a school of science ,to the military of all na- 
tions! Awful consideration! O liberty! had 
1 never before been thy vetary, now at least 
I should become a convert to thy worship! 
It is for you, Mr. Windham, the war minis- 
ter. of your country, to ask yourself) if events 
such as we behold, inculcate the lesson, of: 
resting the defence of that country upon @ 
regular standing army, or upon the free mul: 
lions of tie land in-arms.! It is,for you also 
to reflect on the consequences to follow, 
from the shipping of the whole south shores 
of the Baltic, being added. to the naval 
ngeans of him who meditates our downsal. 
It is for you, moreover, to consider the possi- 
bilities, by which even the maritime strength of 
Sweden and Russia, in.alliance with France, 
may be turned agaiust us. The morality of 
despots isthe lust of power, and tha grids of 
aggrandizement. . When.the crafty, Corsican 
shall, in the East, have ministered to the ag- 
graudizement of the Czar,.and when all the 
vorthern; and all the southern nations, shall 
at once from every shore.between Ar changel 
and the Dardenelles, pour out upon this land 
their myriads for our destruction, it will 
then, Sir, believeane, be too. late, to repent 
of having disregarded the conatitation, and 
despised. the wisdom:.of ap: Alfred 5. it. will 
then be too late.to give toour-defence,. sneha 
solid foundation of, Eixou.18i LIBBRTX, SNC) 
an organization, .and. such; .a-;petfection © 
practical atrangement,) ato rendar-stsa¥eih 
able to our preséevation }: Knowing, Siti 
L have dene any cintyss:k cam-qwithe: personel 
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ties. No*résponsibility having ‘been cast 
upon me, but haviag faithfully Jabonred to 
wards an effectual and infallible ‘defence, no 
one, ity the day of ‘horror, can plant a sting 
in my boson, ‘by saying to me, * This we 
owe to you !'s 

As, Sir, you bave long been in possession 
cf what is. prescribed by the nhitary branch 
of o'tr Constitdtion, together with ny leading 
sentiments on this great subject, and as those 
once adopted, ~will necessarily lead to: what 
remains, I shall not now trespass longer on 
your time. Conjuring you to reconsider what 
is in your hands, and to revise our present 
imperfect plan of defence, I have the honour 
to remain, with much regpect, Sir, your. 
most obedient humble servant, 
Nov. 30, rSo0. Jouw Cartwricnur. 

MILITARY FORCE. 

Str ;—The perspicuity and ability with 
which your correspondent B, has written 
upon the subject of our military force cannot 
but claim considérable respect and attention, 
and the more so, as he appears to have given 
the subject much consideration. I cannot, 
however, Mr. Cobbett, bring my mind to the 
same conclusion with your correspondent, 
when he urges the evident necessity of a 
standing army inf lien of out volunteers and 
militia. forces; and I must here take the li- 
berty of making a preliminary remark, that 
however for¢ible an.argument in favor of 
such a méasure might have »been after the 
Peace of Amiertis, from the probable advan- 
tage which a British army might have 
produced upon the Continent, yet surely we 
cannot view the present calamitous situation 
of that Continent, and not admit that no 
such expectation now remains, and that con- 
sequently the argument in this respect is con- 
siderably enfeebled'; so: that the question at 
present seems purely to be reduced within the 
limits of our own individual defence—whe- 
ther‘or not it be incident to man, in pro- 
portion as his enjoyments daily decrease, to 
have an inereasing anxiety to preserve what 
little remains, and 6n that account to de over 
literal in‘the anticipation of dangers: which 
may be very remote and unlikely to happen. 
I confess that for myself I do feel an extra- 
ordinary of jealousy and suspicion at 
all argumentswhich tend to shew the neces- 
sity of at increased standing army in this 
eountry ; because, Sir, | amirapressed with a 

g opipion that however beneficial | such 
forte may*be inthe hour of attackfrom a 
foreign evemy, that it daily menacesus with 
thé ‘destraction of thaty for whichslone a 
edantry. be worth defending , 1 meanour ua- 
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to be neither imaginary nor nevel, as we find 
the most acute and best mformed authors bave 
entertained a similar conception + ** Another 
“* great advantage, " says De Lohme; ‘* ate 
‘* tending the’ remarkable stability of the 
* English government is; that the same is 
“* operated without the assistance of an ar- 
“ med standing force ;" and Gibbon observes, 
‘* that the licentiousness of the Preetorian 
“ Lands, who received their institution from 
‘« the crafty Augustus, were the first symp- 
‘* tom and cause of the decline of the Ro- 
“ man Empire.” Tam of opinion, that if 
we pursne the inquiry still further, we shall 
find that a standing army is aviper that soon- 
er or Jater inflicts a mortal wound on the bo- 
som that has cherished it. If then, Sir, the 
destruction of our national liberty be conse- 
quential on such a mode of defenee, we are 
certainly reduced toa very hard condition, ff 
we have no other alternative than what your 
correspondent mentions; as it seems to me 
of very little importance, whether we’ per- 
mit the Corsican usurper to enslave us, or 
nslave ourselves. It cannot however be 
questroned, that we should most clearly defer 
the adoption of so dangerous an expedient 
until we are satsified no other remedy is left 
us; and this. think will lead ts té the inquiry, 
first, whether we are iri any serious danger ot 
combating the enemy on ourown shores; and if 
we are, then, 2ndly, whether we hayveno fiir 
prospect of making a succesful resistance by the 
aid aloneof our present military establihmertts, 
With respect to the first inquiry, we are 
necassarily led to the consideration of the 
present miserable and crippled state of the 
enemy's havy, and we muy fairly [ presume 
disarm ourselves of any serious alarm of an, 
invasion, while it remains in so forlorn’a 
condition ; but it may be answered that a 
wise man provides for the future, and that 
the recent events on the Continent have af- 
forded our enemy the means of building a 
considerable navy, and that hereafter we 
may tremble for the dominion of the seas; 
but I should much wish to ascertaifi, Sir, 
whether, after Buonaparté has accomplished 
such a navy, he will be able, while the Bri- 
tish officers and seamen preserve their went- 
ed energy and vigilance, to form 4 junction 
of vhis ships to any considérahle or formida- 
ble extent; this seems at least problematical, 
and I am inclined to believe at present that 
no such junction could take place; however 


I shall feel most happy on seeing this” 
fairly discussed by bt horsey Sie ii 
respondents. With regard to ‘the s@c 
branch’ of the inquiry, whether, suppesing 
the enemy to , the zeal and 4 ¥ of 
our Volyntecrs with an, aimed peasentry, 
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and our present standing force, would not 
be amply sufficient for our defence. I ac- 
knowledge myself for an answer indebted in 
¢ome degree to your correspondent’s letter, 
who informsus, thatthe Neapolitan peasantry? 
under Cardinal Ruffo delivered their country 
from the French; and He also reminds us of 
the conduct of the Americans, and the final 
issue of the American war; and, Sir, in ad- 
dition to these facts, do we not know that 
the citizens of the Swiss States moére than 
once effectually repulsed a veteran German 
army far exceeding themselves in num- 
bers; and, Sir, let it be remembersd too that 
the Romans, surrounded as they were by belli- 
gerent nations, had no army in pay till after 
the siege of Veit in Tuscany ; and what is im- 
portant to be noticed, we are here speaking 
of continental states possessing none of those 
advantages peculiar to our insular situation. 
I must admit however that the nations I have 
mentioned, were animated with the sincere 
Jove of their country; a country where they en- 
joyed freedom without oppression, and where 


too every man could support himself and his | 


family by dint of manual labour ; no wonder 
y by ; 


then that they thought, and justly thought, 


their lives well hazarded ‘in the ‘defence of 
such benefits. Could it be doubted, Mr. Cob- 


betr, that if this country were s6 situated, the | 
| mania, rage, or fashion, must be given to it. 


same Tresult would follow from the generous 


zealand energy of thepeople; the-contrary of | 


which, in ‘spite of standing armies; has te. | 
| to. procure a supply of food and raiment ; 


duced the Coritinent to almost one genera} 
wreck, Let then cur ministers'pat vs upon 
a parallel with those’ n¢fions ‘where vourage 
and magnanimity have bee pre-eminent a- 
mong the people, which can o:tv be done 
by what you, Sir, “have so frequently urged, 
the relieving the inhabitants from the accu- 
mulated burthen of those ‘insatiable leeches 
of the state, our sinecure placemen and pen- 
sioners ; by reforming the disgraceful yenati- 
ty of our, boroughs, and affording us ‘a real 
not an ideal representation; a House of 
Commoiis, where the members shalt confine 
their grants of the public money to the ne- 
cessary exigencies of the state ; and not where 
one-third of the members are -voting ‘unne- 
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gessary salariés and pensions to themselves or 
their telatives. Let us, Sir, have but such 
a refornvation ‘as this, and we shall find in 
the hour ‘cf battle, every citizen riishing 
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* husks of men,” But whether, Sir, we 
shall ever’ have’ ministers endued with 
go much patriotism, as to afford us the hope 
of so desireable a change in our measures, or 
whether we are doomed to continue the 
prey of avarice and pecolation, I shall’ stiJ] 
give my warmest, thongh feeble Opposition, 
to the raising of ar additional standing force, 
Decemter, 9 1806. M.S, 


ON THE MODERN SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 
LETTER IT. 
[For Letter the Ist see p, 279.] 
Acta exteriora indicant intertora secreta. 

Sir ;—Whatever may be your Yoikshire 
correspondents opinion, {see p.408) asto ths 
motives which dietated the former Obserya- 
tions on the Modern System cf Agriculture, 
I shall proceed to notice the argaments 
which he has adduced, in order to obviate 
any prejudice, which he does me the honour 
to suppose, that paper may have excited 
against the persons whose conduct it con- 
demns. ‘The gentleman, in a parenthetic 
sentence, objects to the phrase agricultural 
mania; he surely cannot mean to say that it 
is inapplicable; for view, in what light you 





' will, the novel infatuation which induces our 


nobility and gentry to attempt the cultiva- 
tion of the'land, some such appellation 2% 


In thé ‘infancy of a society every member 
must-sustiin some part of the toi], requisite 


but, ‘as i inereases in population, and ad- 
vances in civilization and wealth, a portion of 
its community is gradually, and through va- 
riots “citeumstances, -withdrawn from the 
mass of productive lab@urers, and become 2 
distinet class of themsetves. ‘They assume a 
new character, ‘esséntially different from 
tleir former one; “and in the progress ot 
time and of increased prosperity, these again 
are divided into ranks, which, perhaps, have 
universally originated in superior military 
prowess or relative intellectual perfection. 
Certain distirictions and honours are attached 
to them, which, according to circumstances, 
descend with the’ titles to their posterity. 
They are entirely subsisted “and ‘maintained 
in the splendour of their respective ranks, 
bythe fabouring part of the population ; whe 
in retuin,’ expect, and indeed, ‘have aright 
to dernnd that; they should take upori them 
the carés of govettiment,; and provide protec ; 
tion fa theif persons and- property. “This 
is, whit I aan ot thon tg — an ) 
“at :étive principle’ which ‘connects 3 $0° 
ciety, tid whieh totiuences the many fot | 
the wdfare of ‘the whole, to sdbmit-to-the _ 
domipition of the elevated few. wtnepe* 
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riod do, we find examples of a statesman, a 
legislator; a general, or a divine, haying at- 
tained to excellence, or even mediocrity in 
his profession, without having previously de- 
voted many years time and attention, almost 
exclusively to the studies which tend to form 
the character; and, although some persons 
may not admit that this is a general role, yet 
the exception can only refer to such oeca- 
<jonal corusecations of genius, as have been 


displayed in a Crichton, &c. &e. At the | 


present day, few men will be disposed to 
vote for the dispensation of previous initia- 
tion, since récent ¢cyents fully evince that, 
the eminently characteristic qualities of (heir 
ancestry do not uniformly descend with the 
titles, honours, and wealth of an aristocracy. 
—IJt should be observed that, in am inquiry 
of this gature, the term aristocracy does not 
merely comprise a titled nobility, who, in 
many instances, hold only an adventitious 
rank in the state, but that it also refers to the 
whole body of great landed proprietors ; 
men, whose territorial possessions attord a 
nett revenue, more than sufficient to pur- 
chase for themselves and their families, 
exemption from actual labour, personal case 
aud independence: ‘these form the proper 
and real aristocracy Of a nation, and they are 
the subject of these reriarks. I scarcely 
think that the disinterested portion of your 
readers will admit that turning a sod, hand- 
ling a mutton, or stuffing an ox with ci] cake, 
are occupations at all suitable to “persons in 
that situation of life * ; and more particu!ar- 
ly so, at a time-when our workhouses and 
other receptacles for the poor, are filled with 
labourers, in want of adequate employment. 
Such a mode of spending their time, is not 
the mest beneficial to the country, nor the 
most creditable to whatever talents they may 
possess... With every facility of agquiring 
knowledge and information, with the power 
which is delegated to them, it is their duty to 
promote the country’s welfare, and to im- 
prove its. relative situation with other na- 
tions; and, in all their undertakings and en- 
deavours to effect these objects, they should 
have tegard to the character in which they 
stand; they-are the primum molile not the 
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* Perhaps A. D..will.say, that they do 
not ,candescend to employ themselves in ac- 
tual Jabour, but that the benefits which we 
are to, derive from the system, will be the 
Consequence.of-NOBLEMEN AND GENTLE- 
MEN {Sturning. their comprehensive | minds 
to the puasust.of agriculture; ,andot em-. 
Playing theix leisure. hours in. directing she. 
culbwation effarme ! 1" Okd villicé, abagra, 
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effecting machine; they are the actuating 
principle, and all their caré and attention 
should be tutnéd solely ‘to the Yight netic 
of its impulse, Assuredly, ther, when they, 
leave this higher sphere, in which By the 
f common consent of time fad’ 6f their’ pon= 
temporaries, they ate placed, whan senti-, 
ment has ao longer influence sufficient to té-: 
tain them, they recede from their duty, and 
certainly, at the best, debase thénaselves. Tn 
! aman who has not wherewithal to maintain 
himself, industry, eXerted’in any shape to 
procure the means of subsistence, Is. cont- 
and when dirécted to agriculm 





mendable : 
ral pursuits is most honourable ahd most 
worthy; but that such pursuits dare either 
worthy of men of rank and independence, or 
| honourable to them, I totally deny for the 
| reasons already stated. ‘The arguments 
| which A. D. prefers, are very weak, and are 
| clothed in the ambiguous dress of interrof%a- 
tory. ‘To the propositions which he pro- 
poses, every oue will concede an aflirma- 
tive; but, he does not tell us, by whom. all 
these desirable circumstances 4iave been ef- 
fected, or whether those improvements hay¢ 
been carried to any extent.,. Indeed, I am 
led to believe, from the information which | 
possess, that, with a few exceptions, these 
modern agricultnrists are now Acting upon a 
plan, which, if persevered in, wil] saop put 
an end to all improvement, and mist ulti- 
‘mately cayse a further consolidation of farms ; 
an event which wil] inevitably be atlended 
vith every species of bad management afid 4 
diminution of praduce. It will be accompa- 
nied hy a system of as complete monopoly 
| of the essential articles of subsistence as has 
ever existed; and, consequently, ‘terminate 
only in the direful changes of a revolution. 
A principal evil I shal] notice, ef the trath of 
which, it is in the power of every man, who 
resides near the estate of any of those pseudo 
self-sufficient agriculturists, to satisfy him- 


| self; and.which A.D. will find difficult to 


controvert or defend. I allude to the ferm of 


Jeases.on which they now Jett their farms, 
In these will be found . restrictive cove- 
nants, for the most part as absurd, as they 
will prove injurious to the country. at large. 
We here see, in a most glaring light, the pe- 
culiar blessings to be derived ‘‘ from their su- 


| perior means of information, by. traxelling,,. 


&c, &c."’ Why did he omit,—by the edity- 
ing conversation 2nd intercourse wh?ch. they 


enjoy with men of the same stamp, at Christ- 


mas cattle Shews and feasts, andat ¥a,jous 
provincial agriculsural, mectings 2. whyeee 
they derive'a very imperte¢t knowledge. of 


practices, which they immedisicly attempt to, 


‘* introduce into theircwa, counties,” with: 
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out considering the dissimilarity of soil, Jo- 
cal position, climate, and of other cireum- 
stances. In truth, our modern agricuiturist 
does nxt stop here: he finds plausible Jan- 
guage and earnest reconimendation too weak 


nnd ineficient, when opposed to the stub- 


born prejudices of experience, and to the 
laughing ridicule of practical mep. ‘Fhere- 
fore, not content with merely attempting to 
introduce, he calls coercion to his aid, and 
ol:/iges his tenantry to conform to his ill con- 
sidered mode of cultivating the land by these 
novel processes, and accordingly, inserts 
compulsory clauses to that effect in his 
leases, subjecting the tenants to heavy penal- 
ties for non-performance*. It may be ask- 
ed, why do not the labouring or rea) farmers 
oppose themselves to these mischievous and 
arrogant dictates of the Jand-hoiders ?- And 
whence does it arise that Jand for occupation 
ts nearly as much in request now as 15 or 20 
years ago? To the tormer, I answer, that a 
man, the early part of whose life has been 
spent in farming concerns, is totally incom- 
petent to any other calliag. Men, educated 
to other professions or trades, may, in a 
greater or less degree, be capable of a dif- 
ferent occupation; but, the ideas and habits 


“of a farmer are incompatible with aught bat 
| j & 


his. pecvliar pont And, whatever pro- 
perty he may have, he wonk. chuse rather to 


“employ in that line, although he should not 
_be able to derive more than a bare subsist- 


ence from the joint operation of his persdnal 
‘efforts, and of his monied capital ; hecause 


“it wotild be more. congenial to.his mind and 


disposition than that which might, perhaps, 
be more profitable in its results —To the 
latter interrogatory, it may.be replied, that 
the extensive consolidation of faiims that bas 

* A noble’ lord married.to lan illustrions 
lady, guardian to a minor duke,’ has \prohj- 
bited two siiecessive crops of white straw, ‘in 
a ‘county “~whete ‘the geil’ always insures a 
good crop of oats, when .every other séed 





aay have failed, as is very offen the case ; 


therefore, the chance is, that at least one- 
“third of the arable land will remain unculti- 
‘wated three’ years out of five. In otlier in- 


stamees, the farmers are restrained from 


ploughing soy Jand which has not been bro- 


_ ‘ken up during the last 6, 5 or 10 years, how- 


> 


ever worn gutand exhausted the grass may 


- > dust infimerable cases might be ad- 


teed, in Which the prescribed course of 
, ops tend to fill the grotnd with weeds, &c. 
Mdeed, Can any man of common sense con- 
© that an uniform mode of ciltivation 








be found on every farm ? 


Weceed on snch a diversity of soil, as 
; 





taken place within these few years, has be- 
reaved a numerous tenantry of their farms. 
and, agreeably to the foregoing reasoning, 
has alone induced a competition thitherto 
unknown. but, let no man suppose that 
this will contiaue to be the case ; if any do, 
let him inqure of the remaining few rea! 
farmers, and he will learn that their sons are 
almost all destined to ciher callings; and 
that their conduct in this respect originates 
solely in the opinion that farming on a mo. 
derate scale (the most beneficial to the no- 
tion) is no longer profitable. Perhaps, it 
may be suggested that, when land is less in 
demand, its cultivation will soon after be- 
come an object of the most advantageous 
employment of capital, and that, therefore, 
farming will shortly find its level. I must 
oppose to such an opinion, that the education 
of a farmer is not to be completed in a day 
nor in a year; that the appropriation of a 
very large portion of a man's life ts required, 
to make him aneficient husbandman ; and 
that many years must elapse, before we 
should again possess, a hardy race of steady 
and industrious yeomanry. What evils the 
couptry must indure in the mean time, we 
may readily conceive, 1f we turn our eyes fo 
the accounts which detail the vast importa- 
tions of corn and grain that have been made 


since the introduction of the new system — 


And again, it appears.to me that, the ex- 


tremely short period for which Jand is now 


let, must operate as a great obstacle to im- 
provement: this practice is another ofispring 
of the modern system; and in condemning 
it, I would not be understood as an adyocate 
for leases of a long duration ;. or for the in- 
definite term of one or more lives; which, 

erhaps, are as injurious as very short ones. 

s jt, however, rational to suppose that a te- 
nant will be inclined .to. invest any part of 
his capital in improvements, when it isun- 
certain whether he shall be allowed to con- 
tinue in possession more than 8 or 10 years, 


a period too short even’ to reimburse his €x- 


penses, rauch more to reap any benefit fiom 
them? No; his whole attention will be di- 
fected towards making the most of the lend 
which he occupies, without reference or care 
‘as to the state fn which. it will be at the ex- 
piration of his lease ;~-in. plain language be 
will impoverish it.as much as. possible, be- 
cause the deterioration. of the la will be 
profit tohim. And inthis he will most 2° 
suredly succeed, notwithstanding all the nv- 
merous restrictive and . prohibitive paveneey 
which the. ingenuity of a lawyer: united ' 
the sapiency, of an agriculturist, may: devi: 
I conceive that it must be admitted on a do¢ 
consideration of the-subject im all its bear 
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939] 
ings, that this form of leases must prove far 
more injurious to the national prosperity and 
welfare of these kingdoms, than the ancient 
and now (Heaven be praised!) almost ex- 
ploded custom of requiring the perform- 
ance of a great number of services ;~a cus- 
tom which has been so ably reprobated and 
with so much success, that I heartily wish 
an equal portion of public spirit would dis- 
play itself again in opposition to the resusci- 
tated, short-sighted avarice which I have ar- 
raigned. It has indeed been proposed al- 
ready by an author (Dr. Smith) as distin- 
guished for accurate statement and practical | 
observation, as for the acuteness and just | 
perception of the true principles of Political | 
Economy which he has displayed in his wri- | 
tings, that an additional tax should be im- | 
posed upon all land let upon such conditions | 
in order to discourage the practice; I fear a | 
law to that effect will never be enacted, | 
whilst there shall continue to be so many | 
agriculturists in the House of Commons as 
at present.—Having asserted in my former 
communication that the present extravagant- 
ly high rent of land originated in and pro- 
ceeded from the agricultural mania, your | 
correspondent has, by way of reply, had re- 
course to an argument at once’ fallacious and 
very superficial. The natural progressive 
increase in the nominal value of Jand, is in- 
fluenced by so many concurring causes, that 
it would vecupy much time to explain the 
principles on which it arises; and would be al- 
together unnecessary, asitistobe found amply 
discussed in various approved publications. 
Besides, it is foreigh to the present inquiry, 
for my strictures apply not to the uniformly 
progressive increase in the nominal value of 
land, but to the extraordinary and unnataral 
rise which has taken place, since agriculture 
became a fashionable pursuit. At the pre- 
sent mement, when the press is teeming 
with dissertations upon the degenefacy of 
the -British yeomanry; when the London 
caricature shops display to our view, the 
contrasting appearance of the simple far- 
mer’s daughter with a basket of eggs, &c. 
upon her arm, trudging to market, such as 
might be universally seen fifty years ago, 
with the nimini pimini country belle of to- 
day, dangling her parasol ;—when we are 
continually hearing of the immense and rae 
pid fortunes made and making by farmers ; 
when an uninformed reader recullects all 
these, he will, no doubt, be surprised to find 
in the best writings on political econom 
published anterior to 1780 and even 1780, 
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observations ** on the moderate and inade- 
quate profits of the most useful and most 
respectable class of productive labourers, 
the farmers of Great Britain; and he will 
be at a loss to account for the striking con- 
tradiction, and may, perhaps; be disposed to 








doubt the accuracy of bis author, However 
paradoxical it may at first view appear, the 
niystery is easily to be developed, and the 


| cause of this singular revolution made mani- 
' fest to the most shallow understanding. 


When. our nobility avd gentry first turned 
their attention to agricultural pursuits, and 
undertook the cultivation of a large quantity 
of the land themselves, it may readily be 
conceived how incapable they must have 
been; to which, I dare say, many of my 
readers can testify. ‘To obviate this impedi- 
ment, the most forward, instituted and pro- 
moted meetings of the old established far- 
mers and others, for the purpose of gleaning 
nyformation for them; and thence, they 
procured men of some practical experience 
to superintend their new nndertakings. 
Yhey, however, soon discovered and felt, 
that the portion of their estates retained in 
their own bands, did not yield a preportion- 
ate reventte to the part occupied by their te- 
hantry ; that the capital employed scarcely 
produced a gross profit equal ta.{ie common 
rate of interest ; and that, whev the clargesof 
nianagement, Ac. were defrayed, a consider- 
able loss was evident, To whatever degree 
their cupidity may bave bedn excited, in the 
course of the trafficking, tfading and huck- 
stering, necessarily connect¢d with farming, 
they were convinced that they could not de- 
rive any benefit from the churse which they 
were then pursuing; they’therefore, betook 
themselves to such eapeédients, as might 
tend to influence and cnable éheir tenantry 
to pay such incretsed. rents, as might come 
penosate thein for the losses they had sustain- 
ed. The first public manguvre which they 
played off, having this end in view, was to 
credte funds, by promoting subscriptions 
from the persous attending the agricultural 
meetings, which were to be again distribus 
ted, in premiums or bounties, to stich far- 
mers as excelled in their respectivé branches 
of agriculture. This Ps oe was, ab- 
stractedly, both commendable and likely tg 
be productive of good effects; their salses 
guent conduct tended only ¢o create the evils 
which aré coming so fast Upon us, and those 
which we are now experiencing. They took 
care to make such a , atthe perlod of 
adjudication, as might extite the curiosity, 
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and arrest the attention of Jund-owners in 
other parts of the country; and promul- 
gated through the medinm of the periodical 
prints, most, exaggerated accounts of im- 
provements, &c. &e, They availed them- 
selves, at the same time, of every opportu- 
nity in public and private comipany, to extol 


one another’s public spirit, and with lying | 


baseness detailed tothe credulous and inex- 
perienced, the great advantages to be derived 
fromiarming, In this way, they encouraged 
a great number of the then independent and 
truly honourable landed interest to take 
upon themselves the cultivation of a large 


portion of the land. It was row too that 


they bad so far established in public opinion, | 
the superiority and wondertul excellence of : 


a ceriain breed of cattle, of a particular breed 
of sheep, family of swine, &c. as to render it 


disgraceful to any of these wealthy agricul- | 


tirists not to possess some of the fashionable 
stock. Prices, exceeding all bounds, were 
accordingly given to obtain it, and ina short 
time the fortunate tenantry of the projectors 
and some others, found that the more exor- 
bitant their demands, the greater satisfaction 
they gave, and the more jnfatuating was the 
delusion; so that many who only ten years 
before were scarcely worth the stock on their 


jarms, could now count thousands. | But as | 


the argumentum ad marsupium is generally 
the most powerful, and as that would in a 
short time have removed the deception, ano- 
ther incentive was devised to induce the no- 
viciates to continue agriculturists,—that of 
honorary rewards. In voting medals and 
vases inscribed with fulsome adulatory effu- 
sions, they excited an ambition equally ridi- 
ctilous as ill directed, and contributed to feed 
the vanity of conceited coxcombs ; and, as 
in the progress of lime they became initiated 
in all theprojects of the new system, ‘farm- 
ing for immediate profit was no longer the 
object. By retaining land to a great extent, 
mych less was left for the real farmers; and 
when the’dld leases of 20 and 30 years du- 
ration fell in, considerable competition’ took 
place; for; besides “the addition which the 
radual ingrease of population had mide to 
¢he established yeomanry, there were man 
new dpplicants, tempted to sink great capitals 
in, What was esteemed, so profitable a specu- 
lation. Farms, at the instance of these latter, 
were, consolidated j and in Very many cases, 
three: and even four times theold rent was 
im \ diatel ; obtained, So far, ‘success had 
‘atter ded ‘thir niischievous schenies, and 
Srey) eilis Was engaged jn maititaining it, 
“Acothinon cenire of communication, how. 
ver, Was wanRibyrmtd, fovernment was at 
+ a \y 








‘Jengih prevailed upon to establish -the 
Honourable Board of Agriculture ; an insti. 
tution which under proper and suitable reoni 
lations might be of the most essential set'vice té 
the country, but which has hithérto been con- 
ducted upon a plan at least reprehensible, 
There are, I believe, but few persons who 
are not now truly convinced that the déarths 
| of 1798 and 1799, were almostentirely arti- 
ficial, and that they originated in and were 
caused by, extensive monopolies ; interdum 
porulus recte videt. We all ‘kiiow how 
/ mach the notion of scarcity was circulated 
| and strengthened by our modern agricuitu- 
rists; the Duke of Portland’s —famous let- 
ter isa specimen of what was done in that 
way. Even the Parliament Houses were 
| not left unassailed, and their exaggerated 
' and interested statements there, were reite- 
rated with unexampled avaricious zeal 
throughout every corner ‘of the nation. 
| These atrocious proceedings have only tend- 
ed to bring us nearer the crisis of the system, 
and I willventure to say, that they will not 
again reap a harvest from a similar delusion, 
_ however often they may make the attempr 
_ to deceive the public. It is curious to ob- 
serve with what ardour they labeur to im- 
press on the public mind, when contending 
for a general Bill.of Inclosure, the fact, that 
| allthe atable land in Great. Britain scarcely 
| yields a sufficiency of corn far the consump- 
tion of the country, even in plentiful years; 
and yet, they are, in a variety of instances, 
exerting every effort to diminish the quanti- 
ty in tillage; because they imagine grass 
land can atford to pay a higher rent. ‘That 
they at first derived benefit from the univer- 
sal desire to farm which they had excited, } 
am well ‘aware: but I do not suspect that 
they are now profiting by the change. No, 
on the conttary; I conceive that they are 
the greatest losers, and did the mischievous 
evils resulting from the system affect them 


— 


the occasion. I should have contented my- 
self with looking on and noticing the shal- 
low brained eagerness with which they 2g- 
gravate’ the calamitous effects arising from 
| theit impolitic and injurious interference. 
An observant mind needs no prompter to 
point out the connexion which subsists be- 
tween the modern system of agriculture, and 
the highly alarming increase in the number 
of paapéts, that has’ been made within these 
few years: not does thé land-owner require 
the absistafice of an ‘arithtnetidian, to shew 
how much more severely’the mcome tax 
operates upon. Jand than any othet spectes °° 
PrOpetty 5 BOF 









“much afguuient necessa!7 
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to convince him,.notwithstanding the appa- 
rentaugmentation, that the real and intrinsic 
revenne which he derives from his land, is 
much less than it was 30 or 40 years ago, 
The most mjurious result of a!l is, that, in 
causing an extraordinary rise in the price of 
articles of home produce, and of general 
consuinption, they have paved the way for 
the destruction of our commerce: already 
dogs the prime cost of the British manutac- 
ture, in many instances, notwithstanding the 
immense advantages which the extensive 
use of unrivalled machinery aflords, exceed 
that of foreign production; and unless new 
channels open, we shall be deprived of, or 
raiher- lose, our most valuable export trade of 
home produce, Perfection of execution 
will not compensate for extraordinary dear- 
ness, as has been experienced in more than 
ene branch of our commerce; the greatest 
demand being for inferior articies, and there- 
fore, competition in price will successfully 
Oppose cympetition in excellence. Your 
correspondent seems to imagine that the re- 
sidence of the landed interest on their respec- 
tive demesnes.is objected to. I am ata Joss 
to find an expression in the essay which could 
lead to.such‘a misapprehension, ‘The object 
of that paper was merely to direct the public 
attention to an alarming and increasing evil, 
not tu deprecate the observance of what is 
correcily conceived io be one of the great 
duties of a landed proprietor. But, in reti- 
ring to their estates for a season let it not be 
for the purpose of entering into machinations 
and plots like those I have detailed; rather, 
let them enjoy every rural amusement, every 
ecreation in their power to obtain, that can 
yield pleasure; and, in particular, relaxation 
t. those who may he engaged in te active 
performance of the duties wh‘ch the present 
momentous crisis peculiarly demands from 
them. And Jet those who are not gratified 
with the chace, the gun, and°a variety of 
cther country amusements, occupy them- 
selves in the embellishment of their houses, 
and in the improyement of their pleasure 
grounds. To such who possess minds of a 
superior cast, the sublime pursuit of acqui- 
ring a.more intimate and a more elevated 
idea of the excellence and wisdom of the 
Supreme Power, by studying the sciences, 
will afford. suitable and commendable em- 
ployment; and a field for their genius to 
operate in, to the great advantage of them- 
selves, and perhaps, to the essential benefit 
of their country, At all events, restyaip 
them fron) proceeding in the course they, are 
Pov BASHAM. Pt the land be filled with a 
rd of idle and profligate stewards and bai- 
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liffs, instead of an industrious and useful 
yeomanry, And, before you concede to 
them a general bill of inclosure of waste 
lands, so long a-subject of their clamour, 
oblige them to desist from rendering that 
waste which was the best; for, with all their 
loudly reiterated cries of improvement, it is 
well known to efficient farmers, that the 
eround degraded by their cultivation, yields 
little more than half the quantity of produce 
it would in other more capable, and more 
experienced hands. Whether this be owing 
to the abusive manag>ment of agents, or to 
their own self-conecited directions and su- 
perintendance, certain itis, that the state- 
ment is correctly applicable to a majority of 
cases, and an inquirer will meet with testi- 
mony to its trath in almost every husband- 
man who has had the opportunity of ob- 
serving the husbandry of these notable agri- 
culturists, That some beneficial circumstan- 
ces have~accompanied the mass of evils 
which the system has engendered, is fully 
adinitted; and it is most sincerely to be 
wished that the real improvements in Britisia 
husbandry were sufficient to indemnify as 
for the calamities which have resulted tram 
its adoption, and whieh we shall yet expe- 
rience in a manifold decree, sq jong as it 
shall continue to be tolerated. ‘The good 
which has been derived from it, has, how- 
ever, been elicited by men of true public 
spirit, actuated by motives the most disin- 
terested, and the most laudable; by men, 
animated by an innate love of agriculture, 
who have laboured with the ardour of ge- 
nuine patriotism, and who have persevered, 
even at the expense of much wealth, and the 
sacrifice of many years, in their endeavours 
to improve the general cultivation of the 
country. To conclude; it may be truly as- 
serted that the agricultural maniaer Mode: n 
System of Agriculture, originated in the var- 
row views of a few interested individuals y 
that it has been encouraged, promoted, and 
adopted by almost the whole body. of large 
landed proprietors ; that it has given rise to 
a spirit of traffic incompatible, even in a 
commercial nation, with true nobility or ge- 
nuine independence; that.it has caused & 
nymerous increase of paupers, by depriving 
them of the means of an .adequately profit- 
able employrmaenwef their labour ; that « bes 
tended to: increase the intrinsic price of food 
of every kind, and of the raw material for 
mannfacture; that it conseqnently counter- 
acts the parriotic exertions which have been 
made, and are making to establish a pgrma- 
hent preference te British manufacturers, by 
precluding the possibility of a foreign market 
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being supplied by us, upon such good terms, 
as those rival. countries can, where labour 
and subsistence are, $0 much less expensive; 
that, therefore, we are in a fair way of. ra- 
pidiy losing great/part of our commerce, as 
the evil which causes. these unfortunate ef- 
fects still exists; that it has induced an un- 
usual emigration from the counties where it 
has most obtained, and thereby Great Britain 
has incurred a greatloss of population,—per- 
haps of the very best and most useful class ; 
and, lastly, that by depiiving a most respect- 
able body of yeomanry, (the middling and 
interior farmers of Great Britain) of the Jand 
which had thitherto maintained them, their 
families, and their forefathers, and by en- 
hancing to an extraordinary degree the pri- 
ces of the more common, but most necessary 
articles of subsistence, it tends to give birth 
toand promote a spirit of disaffection, care- 
lessness, and indifference among the people, 
inconsistent with the welfare, and destruc- 
tive to. the strength and prosperity of a na- 
tion. «-~-AGRICULTURISTS, Videte etiam at- 
gue eliam, guid agatis !——-Norwich, Oct. 
23,1800, 


LOTTERY. TAX. 

Sir,-~—The attention of the nation has, in 
many instances, been directed to the perni- 
cious ettects arising out of that method by 
whieh a part of the annual supplies are rais- 
ed by way of Lottery ; but as those remarks 
have been very general as to its effects upon 
the public purse and morals, and not stating 
any one circumstance, by which the people 
might be enabled to form a judgment ; it 
may not be unimportant to state, how the 
public welfare is affected by this measure, 
as it appears by the public prints, (for [ have 
no pretensions to any thing that passes in 
the sable arcana of those who are concerned 
in this pufling-trade), that the good people 
of this country may see what they volunta- 
vily pay for raising this part of the supplies, 
independent. of the happiness that many poor 
and industrious. families derive fron this 
measure.—We are informed by the News- 
papers, that the Lottery, which is to be 





drawn in January next, consists of 25,000 


tickéts, and..was sold by government to 
or and, Co.,at 16], 14s, per ticket, which 
wil ; 


when, paid, produce to government the 


gross sum of 417,5001.; opt of which the 
pasees to. be paid, amounting to 250,0001. 

aving.@ balance in favour of government, 
ef 167,5001., and this is what on the first 
view aopears to be the profit. But I pre- 
sume, before this can be called nett revenue, 
the cl arges of printing the tickets, the sala- 
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ries of commissioners, and’ all' the “other ap 
pendages belonging to this ‘mystic ‘machine, 
must be deducted out of the snm'6f 1675001, 
Without, then, entering too’ tiicely' into the 
expenses, because, perhaps, if they were 
minutely examined, it would bé foand that 
what was Jeft to pay the real and ‘necessary 
expenses of government, would be small in- 


| deed; I shall therefore také the sami as it 
| stands above, and endeavour’ to shew how 
| much the public pay to about 30 or 40 indi- 


viduals for collecting this very small patt of 
our national expenditure.—It will be found 
that the gross produce of the 25,000 tickets, 
at 161. 14s. per ticket, is 417,5001., and.the 
gross produce of them when sold again at 
the price at which they are now advertised, 
viz, 191. 15s. by those who have purchased 
them of government, will be 493,7501 , be- 
ing 76,2501. moye than the contractors gave 
fur them ;. and this isthe sum, that the peo- 
ple: pay to about 30°'or 40 individuals for 
puffing the brains out of their heads, and 
the sum of 2-43,7501. ‘out of their pockets ; 


' and which wilk be found to be ‘upwards of 


45 per cent. for their trouble. “Now T be- 
lieve, that the charge of collection upon all 
out other taxes, if taken at five per cent,, 
will be found to be a very ample provision ; 
we are then, in the instance now before us, 
paying an additional 40 per cent. for raising 


| this, small part of our supplies—And for 


what ? Why, becatise, after the people have 
been made drunk with the hopes of success, 
it is quaintly enough called a voluntary tex, 
tis what we pay by choice; a very pretty 
recommendation, forsooth, while it 1s ac- 
companied with such snares, fraps, and ex- 
travagance —It will be found by a reference 
to the scheme, that the chance of even get- 
ting one’s money again in a speculation 0! 
this sort, is nearly five to one against the ad- 
venturer; but the chance of obtaining anyone 
one of the first prizes, and which is the prin- 
cipal inducement to become a purchaser, | 
twerity-four thousand nine hundred and nine- 
ty-eight to one. As to what may be said about 
the great risk the contractors run of selling 
the tickets, I am of opinion that nothing like 
sound argument, can ‘be advanced on that 
head ; for ‘whatever risk there tay be, the 
eagerness shown to become purchasets, 16 '° 
a great measure a sufficient ‘answer 4 “al 
assertions of that kibd:’ But even 1 . y 
thing. can bé' advanced to’ prove ‘that “the' 
risk is a8 great, as the very extravagant : 
fit, they will; “inal! pro ty, ‘derive o 
their speculation, it does not render t ; 
measure Jess prejudicial to the public, P° 
make it more efficient as a productive tax.~ 
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Indeed, from the very little money that is by 
this measure brought into the Exchequer, it 
is, in my opinion, a convincing proof, that 
somethiag more, than a productiye revenue, 
with aslittle inconvenience to the people as 
possible, must be in the view of those who 
suippart this mode, of. taxation, In stating 
the above faets, I have not been actuated by 
any motive to prejudice the sale of the tick- 
ets purehased under the late contract ; ‘but 
to direct the; attention of the people to a sub 

ject, that is very, prejudicial to their real in- 
terest ina variety of ways, and that the more 
speedily it is putan end to, the better for 
them; when, they. may safely rejoice at the 
destruction of one enemy, out of a very nu- 


merous:host;—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
London; Nov.-27 th, 1806. X. T. 





CATHOLIC CLAIMS, 

Sin;—-The-angry Catholic, disappointed 
of his political spoils, has much exhausted 
himself in unprofitable rage, in the letter 

which he last addressed, you upon this sub- 

ject (see page 779) and I think I may ven- 

ture to pronounce that he has in that letter, 

evinced a disposition, too much chequered 

with the blemishes of malignant enthusiasm, 

to afford any advantage, on the score of per- 

sonal metit, to the cause he so zealously ad- 

vocates,. andor and moderation, qualities 

so necessary to be observed in all discussions 

of a controversial nature, and which so na- 

turally flow from every man on whom the 

liberal precepts“ of unadulterated Christiani- 
ty have made any seriaus impression, seem 
quite foreign to the notions and sentinients 
of my oppé6nent, and it cannot therefore 
excite much surprize, when we find him 
shrinking from manly contest, and substitu- 
ting unbecoming scurrility for more honorable 
means. of defence, I believe I shall not find 
many dissenting from me in the opinion,~ 
that. the most unequivocal proof of the de- 
clining state of an adversary’s argumentative 
powers, is the haying recourse to ungetitle- 
manly personality; and with this opinion, | 
viewed the last production of A. B. as the 
precursor of victory, and as rather contain- 
ing the dissonant mutterings of a vanquished 
foe, than the arguments of a polemic writer, 
warmed with his subject, and confident in 
the justice of his cause. Should my conjec- 
ture prove true, and that A. B. does not 
again, obtrude himfelf upon public notice, it 
may be some consolation to his literary friends 
to:know, that I am not disposed to treat his 
Mmemory.with insult, but that, on the con- 
trary, I will aliow him the indulgence of 
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sired, to chaunt a requiem over his deharted 
genius. As, however, I should feel reluc- 
tant, that anything bearing the semblance 
| of an argument in A, B.'s letter should 
pass unanswered, I have anxiously ‘perused 
it to discover as far as [ am able, whatever 
assumes so questionable @ shape, which a, 
however, must beadmitted, ocew>ivs a very 
inconsidareble portion of the letter, «1 think 
I may say, without incurring the charge of 
presumption, that the opposition which has 
been given to my proposition, ** that every 
** state has a right to a national religion, and 
‘* to point out of what persuasion tliat natio- 
*€ nal religion shall be coinposed, '’ has been 
particularly feeble ; and when it is eonside- 
red, thatin aid of the proposition, intrinsi- 
cally of argument, I quoted a passage con- 
clusive upon the subject from the Political 
Philosophy of Dr. laley, which remains en- 
tirely unanswered, any farther: illustration 
of the position must, I apprehend, be consi- 
dered superfluous. The perverse ‘spirit, 
however, of my antagonist, who would faia 
make us believe that there is a meaning con- 
veyed by Dr. Paley in the passave quoted, 
far different from that which common-sense 
can collect, recalls to my memory the ob- 
servation of the poet, who speaking of our 
actions in life, says ‘* nulla est tam facilis 
‘€ res, quin difficilis sit, quam invilus facias.”” 
—TI must not here omit noticing, as connec. 
ted with the question of right, a passage in 
A. B.'s lettter, which he intended ( as will 
be seen by reference to page 782 ) should 
make adull impression on his readers :.1 hope 
it will do so, though | feel strongly inclined 
to think that the inference to be drrwn trom 
it. will be considered of icss favorable import 
to the Catholic cause than the author inten- 
ded. It will be recollected that it was asser- 
ted by me in page 690, ** that if society 
were constituted of a number of persons, 
with the liberty of admitting other members 
‘such society could make a resolution that 
Catholics should be ineligible ; and that mosé 
clear’y no Catholic could have a right to pre- 
vent such a resolution from being carried in- 
to effect; " and A. B’.s “answer to this is 
what I wish to notice, and which is in these 
words. ‘* I do think on this view of the sub- 
« ject, that paramount natural law does 
«€ most clearly authorize the dissident, not 
** only to complain of the itistitutious of such 
‘a society, but does invest him “with a 
right to prevent their tleing »carticd 
‘* into effvet, it it can be done wHhoat in- 
«« jury to the public tranquillity.” Now I 
feel, Sir, desirous of ¢antid/y considering 
the evident tendency of Uhis passage, and 
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whether the sentiments avowed by it, are 
compatible with that obedience which every 
Sulject owes to the Laws of his Country. 
It a paramount natural jaw can render nu- 
gatory such a resolutionas I have mentioned, 
made by a society of five persons, and can 
justify an opposition to the carrying mto 
effect such a resolution ; upon the same 
principle can this paramount natural law 
render nugatory a similar resolution entered 
into by a society constituted of a million of 
persons, and by necessary consequence of a 
state itself; and the’ connection seems so 
evident, and the reasoning so clear, that I am 
unable to draw any other conclusion: the 


substance therefore of this factious proposi- | 


tion i3, that what is cailed the paramount 
law of nature, gives to the dissatisfied Catho- 
lics, the right to prevent, or what in this 
case is the sane thing, to resist the execu- 
tion of any Jaws which they may think inju- 


rious to their welfare; snd with regard to | 


to that insignificant piece of sophistry tagged 
at the end of this dangerous proposition, 
namely, ‘* if it can be done without injury 
** to tie public tranquillity,” it carries with 
it the air of such gross absurdity, that one’s 
indignation is rather increased than dimi- 
nished at the introduction of so paltry. a 
subterfuge. Now, Sir, let me ask, what we 


are to think of the anblushing effrontery of | 


that Catholic, who, having encouraged dis- 
oledience to our taws, solicits to become our 
levislator ?—I beg however to be here un- 


derstood, as not having the least intention of 


creating any alarm in: respect of Catholic 
turbulence, as in addition to a most sove- 
reign contempt for all pusillanimous alarm. 
ists, I feel the confident belief that we are 
far enough remote from any cause of appre- 
hension from that class of suciety; and | 
only feel anxious that like old experienced 
warriors, We may preserve, not injudiciousl y 
surrender, the advantages we enjoy. The 
only point that now appears in A. B.'s letter 
deserving of consideration, is his assertion, 
that the discordant religious opinions which 
exist between Catholics and Proiestants, ean 
occasion no interruption im concerns of a 


temporal nature. This seems, I confess, to. 


me at present, as jt invariably has done, an 


assertion founded upon no one principle of 


reason or ‘common sense, and I have no 
expectation of its ever receiving any ratipnal 
support; howeyer, A. B. desiztute of every 


ergument, ‘moral or : pirlosepitical, brings 


forward ‘in aid Of his strange doctrine, those 
fiti¢al phenomena, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
who after along union, separated, he 


, 


says, at length upon a politigal question, 


| 
| 


Now before any thing could be made of this 
union or separation, and, as an indispensible 
preliminary, it might -haye been expected 

that A. B. would have stated what were the 
respective religious opinions of those gentle- 
men; but A, B who prevaricates upon this 


| point as he does upon every other, affects to 
_ be-unacquainted with that necessary piece of 
| Information ; and leaves us to collect it from 


the following most extraordinary, ‘mystic 


' combination of words,—‘* That Mr. Fox’s 


‘* religious persuasion differed from. that of 
** his colleague, more than Mr. Burke's did 
‘* from the Catholic religion :"” but we have 


| not yet done with this unintelligible jargon ; 


‘“* The genius of Burke's religion,” (says A. 


| B. in another passage,) ‘* was, though in a 


** less degree, the same with that of the 

** Romish, He felt the same:profound re- 
| *€ spect to the sacerdotal character, the same 
*¢ submission to the creeds, and decrees of 
** of synods and-cenncils ; he considered 
|“ ponsp and ceremony as essential to public 
| ** worship, and paid no Jess‘regard than the 
| *€ Catholic to days, postures, and vest- 
| © ments.’ Now, I should feel nouch satis- 
faction on being informed, by what ogic, 
the profeund classic who penned this passage 
_ can demonstrate, that a man is the sane 
| with a Catholic though ina less degree ; ot 
| in other words, how identity and difference 
are to be made synonimous? Mr. Burke's 
' religion must have been of a-strange coniex- 
ture not to haye fallen within the limits of 
| any one of the numerous sects which have 
| had existence in this country! Bet without 
unnecessarily, wasting time, I think it will 
not be very difficult to see through the flimsy 
| mystertousness with which A. B. has enve- 
| loped the religion of Mr. Burke: It is evi- 
| dent that A. B. felt the great, the almost in- 
| superable desire, of denominating Mr. Burke 
| aCatholic; bat in complying with that, his 
| ibelination, there occurred to him this dilem- 
| 
| 


ma; that if Mr. Burke were a Catholic, it 

must be conceded, that his patriotic zeal was 
| greater than his religious, when with purga- 

tory before bis eyes, he was induced to ap 
that invidious barrier to Catholre promotion, 
the Test dct, and to sutsertte to the cath 
| against transubstantiation; to avoid this '- 
lenuna, has produced that strange, inexpii- 

cable medley of words whieh we have alrea- 
| dy noticed, and which. has had very néatly, 
it. not entirely, the effeet of placing Mr. 
Burke in that most disgusting of . all-sifuatl- 
ons, an apostate in his faith. . I trust, how- 
ever, there is yet, enough virtue 1D the 
world, not to suffer with zmpunity, every 


graceless zealot to rake up the ashes of the 
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dead, and sully the reputation of departed 
worth, to answer a mere selfish party pur- 
pose; and in the few remaining lines I hava 
to write, I shall adhere to truth, which will, 
as far as it relates to Mr. Burke, be the most 
eftzctual answer to the injudicious: observa- 
tions of A. B., and prove the most unexcep- 
tiouable mode of paying, at least in some 
degree, the homage which is due to Mr. 
Burke's exalted character. if is certainly 
true that the difference which at length alie- 
nated. Mr, Burke trom Mr, Fox, was of a 
political nature ; but to the indelible honour 
of the former be it spoken, that Mr. Fox's 
partiality for sentiments favourable to the 
abolition of the Test, was one of the causes 
which produced a separation, to which Mr. 
Burke inflexibly adhered through the re- 
mainder of his life: and when it is consider- 
ed, that Mr. Burke was a man most feelingly 
alive to every emotion of friendship and af- 
fection, it is scarcely to be imagined in what 
a destructive point of view he must have be- 
held Catholic Emancipation, and what la- 
mentable consequences he must have fore- 
seen would necessarily pursue the adoption 
of such ameasure. Having thus far, I trust, 
satisfactorily answered A. B., I shall make 
oue remark upon his conduct; I observe 
that when he despairs of foiling his adversary 
in fair combat, he seeks by artifice to rob 
him of his weapons; and he tells us with 
his usual modesty, that of al] -modes of rea 
soning, reasoning from. analogy. is the most 
fallacious; But. this remark iy little worthy 
of notice, as it must be palpable to every 
man, that an analogy may be so close, that 
the reasoning to be deduced from it, mst 
approach very nearly to. a moral certainty ; 
and J. would ask, what is the great advantage 
to, be derived from history, but that by look- 
ing into that vast mirror, we imiy view the 
occurrences of deparied ages, aud by com- 
paring the past with the present, anticipate 
the future. But no wonder the Catholic 
claimant should wish to create in us a dis- 
taste for history; he felt full foreibly what 
sensations must succeed the gloomy retros- 


“pect, which wearies the charitable eye while 
-dit.retraces the sanguinary anecdotes of Ca- 


thalic power, which so frequently disfigure 
the, historic page ;—he saw even the flushed 
cheek of jharcened insensibility grow pale, 
aud deprecated the censequence.- But le! 
the disappointed A. B. rail against reasonins 


trom analogy as he pleases, only Jet the guar- 


dians_of the state remember, that the record; 
of the world lear testimony, thiit it is th. 


| Protestant, not the Catholic, who tempe: ’ 


justice with mercy. 
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‘+ Mercy that.smootns the drealful brow of power, 
“ And makes dominion light.” 
W. ELS, 


Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 24, 1800. 


CATHOLIC CLAIMS, 

Stn,—Several letters respecting Catholic 
Claims having appeared in your. valuable 
Revisier, I trust you will permit me to ofér 
a few observations in aaswer to your corres 
pondent A. B. (p. 779) ‘who has shewn ‘so 
little moderation and so much zeal in their 
behalf—In intruding Myself ou your notice, 
I am perfectly convinced, that every thing 
of this nature should be conducted withoit 
the smallest acrimony Or personal allusions ; 
but which I was sorry t observe, las shewn 
itself in the very un * ndsome epithets «f 


Jlippant, inexperiences , aad “aworiny, Which 


A.B. has so diterat/y bestowed on his anta- 
gonist W.F.S,—In the discussion of thissub- 
ject, A, B has traced it back. to the first ori- 
gin of the reformetion in this country, 
which ended in the estabiishment of the 
protesiant tetigiog,—-Tt shal] be my business, 
therefore, to follow him over the same 
ground. and them consider how far the admis. 
sion of the Catholic Claims would be inimical 
tothatestablishment; which isthe point indis- 
pite.—Inreterring back to the reigu of Henry 
VIL, it willbe found, that the Opposiiien of 
interests between the clergy and Isity had 
long prepared the nation forea breach with 
Rome, aided by the profound ignorance in 


¢ 


which’ they then lived, and which not only 


gave rise to an easy acg Mescence in rex eived | 


opinions, by preventing the possibility of 
theological altcrcations, but very clearly ace 
counts for the rapid progress the reformers 
made during his reign, and the checques 
(which A. B. has noticed) . they afterwards 
received — ‘he capacities of men dic noi en- 
able them to enter into such disguisiticns ; 
and therefore as soon a; any new Opinion was 
introduced, supported by the smallest autho. 
rity sufficient to command attention, they 
instantly wavered between the contending 
parties, and sacrificed their most sacre:! prin- 
ciples to present power—Ano her and chief 
cause of the abolition of the p.pai p»wer in 
England was the rapacious dispusstion of 
Heary, which made him look with a greedy 
eye, on the immense monasiic revenues, 
whose sequestration would be « froitiu’, easy, 
and well-timed suppiy to his governmen: ;— 
and though perhaps there never ex 'edamyire 
avsviv'te or despotic Prince, hi». poticy was 
very visible in snboitting | the now % livious 
doctrimes to private jadgenen’ which pleas- 
| + 
ing the multitade aud giving, them an. iceal 
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triumph in religious disputations, (however 
they might be unqualified for them) an@’an 
opportunity. of throwing off the restraints 
which characterised the old religion, gradual- 


ly induced them with these combined aid. 


powerful motives to adopt with zeal the new 
principles, i opposition to the established 
religion of their ancestors —I cannot alto- 
gether agree with A. B. that the “establish- 
ment of the protestant ‘religion was entirely 
owing to the divo'ce of Henry and Cathe- 
rine, though it might materially assist (since 
Anne Boleyn not only used all her endea- 
vours to foment ‘a quarrel with the Pope, as 
the readiest way to her attaining royal 
‘dignity, but Henry himself must have deeply 
resented {he treatment he received from the 
Court of Rome) but some years previous to 
that event the public mind had been suitably 
alienated from the Romish doctrines by the 
ability and zeal of Luther, who proved him. 
self a formidable opponent to the papal 
throne; aud, by questioning the power 
of the Pape, *ddetatesing every new discove - 
ry of abuses inthe church, and a quick pro- 
pagation of his rade but vehement produc- 
tions, soon drew the atteniion of mankind, 
and not only gained him innumerable con- 
yertsin this and every other country in Eu- 
rope, but induced the Elector of Saxony ‘to 
favor his doctrine, and the Republic of Zu- 
rich to refurm her Church after the new mo- 
de}.—When, the reformed Chutch was thus 
in its infancy, the propriety of enacting laws 
to secure it from innovation and danger cannot 
ve questioned; it is now to be determined 
(.uen it is 30 completely engrafted in men’s 
miads so Closely allied to the constitution as 
Chureh snd State, that any attack on the one 
rnist endanger the other,—when its stability 
ems sa. perfectly secure) to consider whe- 
ther those acts may be repealed with safety ; 
whether the Catholics may be permitted to 
enjoy (consistent with sound poiicy) the 
biessings of unlimited toleration ;. whether 
those acts should be repealed which our an- 
eestors e nsidered as the bulwarks of our 
constitution; or, in other words, whether it 
would be proper fo grant them the extensive 
privilege to sit aud vote in both houses of 
Parliament and fill the highest offices and 
most. responsible situations, without taking 
those test-oaths of Sipremacy and allegiance, 


which every protestant (before he can ‘do 
either) is obliged to take. Not to oceupy ‘to } 


uf tine, I shill reduce the reasons 
it’ be urged agaiust the admission 
sims toa si’nple question.—Ih a 
ere the Church arid State are so 
das in‘ ours, can any religion be 
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_ the ‘possession of uncertain’ i 
‘of thosé, whé} since the year’ 792, have, “in 
“rapid Baccestion, been’ at the head'of France, 
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‘safely allowed unlimited toleration; when its 
principles completely” militate against both ? 
Certainly not; for Tanyconviticed noone will 
tonstder men tobe fit subjects for it who can 
at bést give but a dubious security to the state 
for their behaviowt °as good Citlzeris'; who 
might fill high sitaations under government 
though not responsible to their country forthe 
good manazement “of the public expendi- 
ture with which they would be enttusted;* 


who deny those fundamental principles 


“of morality neéessary to ‘the’ very” exis- 
“* tence of society, such for instatice as bind 
“us to the performance of our engagements 
*¢ or prohibit any external injury to others ; 
“* and who only wait for’ power and ‘oppor- 
“* tunity to tyrannize over and deprive othtrs 
**-of their most'sacred liberties!"’—<Ln this | 
do not mean to include the whole body, since 
there are no doubt many who would do honor 
to the highest stations ; but ‘the public safety 
must not be endangered for the gratification 
of a few.—I shall conclude this with the 
following extract from the writings of a good 
and able man. ** May heaven manifest in 
«the event the fallibility of human fore- 
*“-stght, and pour down both on Papist and 
** Protestant such a measure of knowledge 
“and chz.ity as shall dispose them to loy 
** aside their mutual prejudices and animo- 
*< sities with whatever is erroneous or cor- 
“* rupt in faith or eorship; and unite them 
** in the bonds of truth atid ‘peace:"~When 
such is the case A. B shall find in me as zea- 
lous an advocate as I new confess myself their 
strenuous opponent.’ I shall then feel happy 
in extending to the Catholics the blessings of 
emancipation, but I cannot help considering 
that the toletation of such a ‘religion, (as it 
now is) professedly intolerant, may betome 
dangerous if not fatal to the censtitution 
both in Church and State -—W.'N. Pen- 
tonville, Nov. 20, 1806. ‘ 





PUBLIC PAPER. 
PRUSSIAN DECLARATION. 
Dated from the Head Quarters at Erfurt, 
Oct. 0, 1808. 
His Majesty the — of Prussia having 
taken up arius tor the defence ‘of his people, 
considers it as necessary to Jay’ before them 
and the whole “of Europe’ the facts'which 
have réndered it his duty to take this: step.— 
The political state of “Franté has, for 15 
years, beet’ the scourge of humanity. That 
; that many 
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‘should render their authority only the instru- 
ment of war, and seek their security.ouly. in 
the misery of the people; cannot excite great 
wonder. But the establishment, of,.a firm 
government, not pressed by the same. neces- 
sity, animated anew the hopes of -the friends 
of peace; Napoleon, invested with sovereign 
‘authority, victorious, surrownded by weak 
states, friendly disposed governments, or 
conquered and exhausted rivals, had it in his 
power;to choose a better part. Nothing 
more remained for him to do. for the great- 
ness of France; for her happiness, every 
thing was in his power... It is painful to be 
obliged to say that the French politics still 
continued the same; an insatiable ambition 
was still the ruling character of the French 
government: arms and treaties were em- 


ployed to the same purpose. The treaty of 


Amiens was scarcely concluded when the 
signal for the first acts of violence followed : 
two independent states, Holland and Swit- 
zerland, were obliged to accept a constitu- 
tion which changed them into, French pro- 
vinces.—-The renewal of the war was the 
consequence.——In the mean tims, peace still 
continued on the Continent.. ‘the German 
empire had purchased it with immense sa- 
crifices.. In the midst of this peace, the 
French troops made an irruption into the ter- 
ritory of Hanover, which had no relation to 
the war between France and England; they 
shut the ports of Germany to the British 
flag; and, that they might effect this, seized 
ou Cuxhaven, and that possession of a tree 
state still more unconnected with the war 
than even Hanover itself.-——In the midst 
of this peace, likewise, was it that these 
troops, a few months afterwards, insulted the 
German empire in a manner which still 
more deeply wounded the. honour of the na- 
tion. ‘The Germans have not avenged the 
death of the Duke D’Enghien ; but the re- 
membrance can never be effaced from their 
memories, ——The treaty of Luneville gua- 
ranteed the independence of the Italian re- 
public. In defiance of the most solemn 
promise, Napoleon. placed the iron crown 
upon his head. ..Genoa. was incorporated 
with. France;- Lucca had nearly a similar 
fate... Only.a few months before, the Em- 
péror,, on a! solemn occasion, an occasion 
which. imposed on him great duties, had 








. declared before. his people, and before Eu- 


~ 


: iiademnification. 


rape, that he wished. not to extend further 
the boundaries,of his empire... A treaty with 
Prussia dikewise, obliged him to provide an 
ification for the King, of, Sardinia in 

Italy ; instead of fulfilling these coperem } 
_ be serpndionaljthose, tersitonigs, which co ald 
; 


‘ 
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be appropriated to such. indemnification. 
Portugal wished to preserve her neutrality,; 
she was obliged to purchase with .money 
some moments of deceitful security. —Thus 
there remained, with the exception of Tur- 
key, which still remembered the attack .on 
Egypt and Syria, no power in Europe which 
had not been the object of unprovoked at- 
tack.-- —With these acts of. viclence were 
combined a system of insult and contempt. 
A journal, which announced itself as the 
organ of the government, was chosen as the 
instrument ot undisguised attacks on all 
crowned heads.—Not one of, these general 
attacks and insults were foreign te Prussia; 
several were intimately conneeted. with her 
dearest interest; and besides the wisdom of 
that system which considers al] ahe states. of 
Europe as members of: one and the same 
family, which calls all to the defence of 
each, and points out the danger resulting to 
all from the aggrandisement of one, was by 
experience sufliciently confirmed.—But it is 
especially necessary to state what has been 
the conduct of France towards Prussia, in 
her immediate relations with that power.— 
It would be supertiuous to enumerate all the 
good othces rendered to Napoleon by Prussia. 
Prussia was the first power which acknow- 
ledged him. No promises, vo threats could 
shake her neutrality; for during six years. 
she acted as a friendly neighbour; she 


| esteemed a brave nation which -had ever 


acted generously by her both in peace and 





war ; and she did justice to the genius of her 
chief. "The remembrance of these tinies is 
no Jonger retained by Napoleon, Prussia 
had suttered the attack on the electorate of 
Hanover. In this she had continued an act 
of injustice, therefore was it her first view 
to remedy it. She offered herself for it in- 
stead of England, and the condition that the 
latter snould cede it. It must, however, at 
least. be recollected that thus a boundary was 
prescribed to France, which she should not 
pass. Napoleon solemnly engaged not io 
invade the neutrality of the norihern states, 
nor to- otter violence to any of them, and 
especially not to augmeut his troops in the 
electorate, Scarcely had he entered into 
these engagements, when he broke them. 
Every. one knows by what an act of violence 
Sir George Rumbold was seized; every one 
knows how the Hans Towns were forced to 
make contributions under the name of loans 
not.to their own interest, but iniirely as if 
France had been at war with them, Fof the 
first of these injuries, the king was contented 
with an imperfect satisfaction. Of the second 
Ae took no notice, the fears of the maritime 
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plaints. ‘The king made unexampled sacri- 
fices for peace, and the maintenance of this 
peace was ever the dearest wish of his heart. 
-—The patience of other courts was sooner 
exhausted than his. War broke out on tlie 
continent. The situation of the King, with 
respect to his: duty, was pow more difficult 
than ever. To prevent France, from ang- 
menting the troops she bad in Hanover, he 
promised to suffer no attack on that terri- 
tory. From this moment, the whole burden 
of the relation between France and Prus%ia 
turned on this object, without the latter de- 
riving the Jeast advantage from it; and by 
am extraordinary chain of. circumstances, 
Prussia, which only wished to act inypartial- 
ly, and remain’ neutral, appeared to take 
part against the allied powers. Ajj the ad- 
vantage arising from this position of Prussia 
was entirely for France, and the king was 
daily threatened with collisions as formidable 
to him as decisively favourable to the plans 
of Napoleon Who could have supposed 
that precisely the moment in which the 
king gave the srench government the 
strongest proofs of his firmness, and a rare 
example of the faithful fulfilment of engage- 
ments into which he had once entered, 
should be chosen by Napoleon to inflict on 
Prussia the most sensible injury? Who> does 
not recollect the violation of the Auspach 
territory, upon the 3d of October of the pre- 
ceding year, notwithstanding the express re- 
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towns preventing him from making com- } 





monstrance of the civil government and his , 
" sant usurpations of France, should the treaty 


majesty’s minister.——The contest between 


that moderation which pardons every thing ; | 


that imtegrity which remains true to its en- 


gagement fo the last, on the oue part; and | 


the abuse of power, the insolence inspired 
by deceitful fortune, and the habit of only 


reckoning on fortune, continued several | 


years.—The king declared to the french go- 
vernment that he considered all his con- 
nexions with it as dissolved. He placed his 
armies on a footing suitable to circumstances. 
He was now fully convinced that no pledge 
of security ‘remained for the neighbours of 
France but a peace, established on solid prin- 
ciples, and guaranteed by all the powers in 
common.—His majesty offered the allies to 
Be the mediater in negotiations for such a 
peace, and to support them with all his 
force-—-—It is sutticient to know the condi- 
tions then proposed to be convinced of the 


-npoderation which at all times has governed 
: the polities of, bis majesty in their whole ex. 
fie re dere at this moment Nstened not 
to, the voice, of revenge; she passed over the 
_ syertscak the date war, however yielent they 
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might have been, sifice they had been sanc- 
tioned by existing tieaties, He required 
nothing but the punctual fulfilment of those 
treaties ; but this he required without limi. 
tation. Count Haug witz repaired to Vien- 
na; Where the Freneh Emperor then was.— 
Searcely had:this ntmister been there sonve 
days, When-the whole face of affairs was 
changed. .. The misfortunes experienced by 
the court of Vienna, bad compelled it to sicn 
an armistice, which: was immediately fol- 
lowed by a peace.’ ‘Lhe Emperor of Russia 
secrificed his magnanimous views. tothe 
wish of his ally, and his troops returned 
home; Prussia stood now alone on the field 
of contest, he was obliged to limit his policy 
by his powers, ana instead,. as had been. his 
wish, of embracing the interest of ali-Eu- 
rope, make his own security and that of his 
neighbours his first object ——The Hench 
Emperor proposed. to Count Haugwitz a 
treaty, in which was stipulated on the one 
side @ mutual guarantee of possessions, the 
inviolability of the Turkish territory, and the 
results of the treaty of Presburgh ; and, on 
the other, the taking possession of Hanover 
by Prussia, in return for the cession of three 
provinees.-The first part of this treaty pro- 

mised at least for the future an acknow- 

ledged guarantee, and, if Napoleon had so 

pleased, a firm political coustitution. The 

results of the peace of Presburgh were a ge- 

neral misfortune for Europe, but Prussia sa- 

crificed Herself alone when she accepted of 
such terms ; but to place a limit to the inces- 


be considered by the court of St. Cloud, as 
any thing more than words appeared an ad- 
vantage ; the king, theréfore, ratitied this ar- 
ticle conditionally. —The second halt of the 
treaty of Vienna, relative to an object, the 
importance of which had been manifested 
by serious experience, Prussia could not rely 
on security for a moment, so long as Hano- 
ver remained involyed ina war, in which 
that country had, in fact,mo concern At 
whatever price it might be purcliased, Prus- 
sia was resolved that the French should not 
retnrn thither. She had her choice to ob- 
tain this end either by.a treaty or a wal.——— 
The cession of three provinces, which, bad 
been faithful and happy for along series 0! 
years, was a sacrifice not to be made jor any 
plan of vain ambition ; but these provinces, 
in case of war, would have been the first 
sufferers. All the calamities of that. wer 
would have fallen on the monarchy 5. while 
the acquisition of Hanover, could, it have 
beén made under less unhappy circumstan- 
ces, would have been productive of the mot 
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valuable advantages to Prassia. The king, 
therefore, conceived that he reconciled his 
wishes with his principles when}he accepted 
the proposed exchange only under the con- 
dition, the fulfilment of the same should be 
deferred till a general peace, and that the 
consent Of his Majesty the King of Great 

sritain should be obtained —All the advan- 
tages of this. treaty were for France. On 
one side she received guarantees which put 
the seal on her conquests; on the other, she 
eave what she did not possess, what might be 
‘gain conquered by the chances of uncertain 
war, while in the cessions of Prussia she 
found the means of enriching ber allies. — 
But between a policy which will do every 
thing in its power, and an integrity which 
regards its duties and especially its promises, 
the contest is ever unequal.—The king ap- 
proached the moment when he was con- 
vinced of this by experience. This mo- 
ment was the most painful of his reign.—It 
was the affairof France to reject the modifi- 
cations under which, the king had confirm- 
ed the treaty, if she did not approve them ; 
but she avoided doing this, for the whole 
Prussian army was still under arms; she 


continued to be lavish of assurances of 


friendship; she fulfilled the treaty as far as 
it suited her; but when his majesty wished 
to reap the only advantage which he had 
proposed to himself from the late negotia- 
tions, and which.iay nearest his heart, she 
suddenly alteréd her language. The modi- 
fications added tothe treaty of Vienna, were 
now rejected at Paris; endeavours were 
made to force Prussia into the most injurious 
measures, aad when count Haugwitz, who 
was at Paris, remonstrated against this, the 
uncenditional fulfilment of the treaty was 
haugatily insisted on, as were the immediate 
cession of the three provinces, and the recal 
of the‘patent by which the oceupation of Ha- 
noyer was declared provisional. Prussia was 
required to resign a part of the advantages 
stipulated, and to shut the ports against the 
British flag, in the same manner as if the 
Vreneh had returned into the Electorate.— 
The king at length was perfectly convinced 
of the true character of the friendship ot the 
Emperor of the French ; a soporific draught 
for a. power which still feels its own strength; 


an instrument of degradation; and finally of 


subjugation, to every power which no longer 
possesses strength.—ln the mean time Na- 
Jeon was in possession of every advantage. 
‘he Russian army had returned; bis own, 
after some movements of no consequence, 
at’ which deluded Germany rejoiced, von 


some frivolous pretences, established itself on 
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this side the Rhine. The first conflict might 
produce misfortunes. Wary which is not, 


under ail circumstances, the greatest of evilsy' 


might become such under those them-exist- 
ing | The king determined to continne ‘the 
part he had hitherto acted, for some: time 
longer, Wishing to preservechis foree, now 
more than ever necessary to Europe, and jat 
least to secure the tranqmility of the North, 
he confiimed the new treaty. Confidence, 
however, was now utterly lost. Prussia was 
convinced that, on’ the first. opportunity to 
weaken her, without danger she «wight ex- 
pect an attack from her) pretended ‘lly 
convinced that there is a degree of ambition 
which nothing can satisfy ; which proceeds 
without intermission trom usurpation to 
isurpation ; sometimes without a plany but 
ever intent on destruction, careless of ‘the 
choice of means, and employing alike arms 
and the pen, violence and oaths, » But even 
with this conviction, so great is the unforta- 
nate superiority obtained by such policy over 
those who wish only to be just; the king 


fulfilled all the conditions of the treaty, awith 


the punctuality of a faithfal ally. Itis known 


— -— - 2 Ee eel 





what the consequences were with respect to 
the connexions ot his Majesty with England. 
France gained nothing by this, but she tri- 
umphed in secret at the thought of having 
disunited two courts, the union of which 
might have been dangerous to her; and 
what in the view of France gave the princi- 
pal value to her alliance with the king was, 
that this alliance isolated his majesty, since 
it produced an opinion that Prussia was a 
participator in the cause of so many misfor- 
tunes.—But not content with this, we shall 
soon see in what manner the ‘politics of 
France, assured that she now had no enemy 
to tear, believing that she had annihilated 
Austria, forming a judgment of Russia with 
equal ignorance and rashness, and blinded by 
the apparent tranquillity of Prossia, at length 
threw off the mask, and despising fornys, 
which she had hitherto sometimes respected, 
openly trampled on all treaties and albrights. 
Three months afler the signing of the treaty 
with Prussia all its articles were violated — 
The treaty had for its basis the status quo of 
the moment in which it was concluded ; alsa 
the guarantee of the German empire and its 
states, according to the constittition then 
established. ‘This truth arises not only from 
the nature of things; the treaty, had also @x- 
presily prescribed to the two powers their 
duties. The relations in which the peace vf 
Presbargh had lott: his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, were guaranteed to: him, con#e- 


‘quently also thé imperial crown-of Germany 
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and the rights connected with it. The 
existence of Bavaria, and consequently the 
relations which had. connected it for so ma- 
ny centuries to the empire, were likewise 
confirmed by the same common guarantec. 
Three months after the confederation of the 
Rhine overthrew the Germanic constitution, 
deprived; the Emperor of the ancient orna- 
ment of his house,, and placed Bavaria aud 


thirty other princes under the tutelage of | 


France.——-—But is. it necessary to appeal to 
treaties to forma just judgment of this ex- 
tradrdinary event?) Previous to all treaties na- 


tions have their rights; and had not France . 


asserted, with the sanctity of an oath, this 
act of unexampled: despotism would exaspe- 
rate every mind, To deprive princes who 
had never oftended France, and to render 
theny the vassals. of others, themselves the 
vassals of the French government; to abo- 
lish, with the stroke of a pen, a constitution 
of a thousand years duration, which long ha- 


‘bit, the remembrance of so many illustrious 


periods, and so many various and mutual re- 
lations, had rendered dear to such a number 
of princes: which had so often been gua- 
ranteed by all the European powers, and 
even by France herself; to lay contributions 
on the cities and towns in the midst of pro- 
found peace, and leave the new possessions 
only an exhausted’ skeleton ; to abolish this 
constitution without consulting the Emperor 
of ‘Germany, from whom. a crown was 


wrested, or Russia,so lately. become -the, 


-gnarantee of the German Jeague, or Prussia, 


intimately interested in that league, thus ar- 
bitrarily dissolved....No; wars and conti- 
nued victories: have sometimes produced 
great andremarkable catastrophes; but such 
an example in time of peace was never be- 
fore given to the world.—Tbe king commis- 
serated the unfortunate princes who suffered 
by these transactions, buat he pitied not less 
those who. had suffered themselves to be 
lured by the hope of yain, and he would re- 


ones himse!f should. he increase their un- 


appiness by judging them with too great se- 
verity.’ Deluded by the reward of - their 
compliance,» probably forced to obcy com- 
mands which admitted of no opposition, or 
if surprised into consent, sufficiently punish- 
ed by their acquisitions, and by being re- 


_ duced toa state;.of vussalage, as harsh and 
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ing, @s:their.former relations were ho- 


nourable, they deserve not to be.treated by 


with the utmostrigour. Perhaps 
when the magnanimous nation.to which they 
formerly belonged, arises around them on 
every side:to-contend for their independence, 
they -ahight listen tothe voice of . gratitude 
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and honour, and at least abhor their chains 
when they find they must be stained with 
the blood of their brethren.——It vas not 
enough that these despotic acts were imnie- 
diately injurious to Prussia ; the Emperor of 
France was intent on_ tendering them ‘seinsi- 
ble to the person of the king in all his allied 
states. The existence of ‘the ’ Prince of 
Orange was under the common guarantee of 
the two powers; for the king had ‘dicknow- 
ledged the political changes in Holland ofly 
under this condition, For several years this 
prince had expected that his claims, séeured 
by the mutual stipulations of Prussia ‘and 
France, should be satisfied.’ The Bavarian 
republic had been willing to enter into an 
accommodation, but thie Winbeftt Napoleon 
forbad jt. Neither the recollection of this 
circumstance, nor the consideration of the 
ties of blood which united his majesty’'to the 
prince ; nor the declaration, twenty tithes 
repeated, that the king could not desert’ the 
rights of his brother-in-law, could prevent 
his being added to the heap of victims. He 
was the first who was deprived of his pater- 
nal property. ‘Eight days before, he had re- 
ceived from the Emperor a letter condoling 
with him, in thé customary forms, ‘on the 
death of his father, and wishing him joy on 
his undisturbed succession to the states'of his 
house, None of these ‘circtimstances are 
unimportant: ¢ach throws a. fight on the 
whole—Cleve: had been allotted to Prince 
Murat. Scearcely become‘ a sovereign he 
wished likewise to bea cofgqueror; ‘his 
troops took possession of the Abbey of Es- 
sen, Werden, and Etten, under the pretext 
that they appertainéd to the Dachy of Cleve, 
though they were entirely territories new!y 
acquired, and there was not the shadow of 4 
connexion between them and the ceded pro- 
vinces, . Great labour was employed in vain 
to give even a colour to this outrage —We- 
sel was to belong to the new duke, not to 
the Emperor Napoleon :’ the king had never 
resolied to give up the last’ fortress on the 
Rhine into the power of France. ‘Without 
a word by way of explanation, Wesel’ was 
annexed to a French department —The ex- 
isting state of the Austrian monarchy, abd 
of the Porte, had been mutually guaratiteed. 
The Emperor Napoleon certainly ‘wished 
that Prussia should be bourid by ‘this guaran- 
tee, for in his hands’ it was’ an” instrament 
which he might employ as” suited” his’ pali- 
tics; a pretext for demanding Sacrifices, in a 
contest which his ambition if ‘occasion. 
He himself, however, did “not” observe 't 
longer than it comtribtited to" Bis interes 
Ragusa, though Linder, the protection rise 
; 4 eh ¥ I90353 .29}t1l2 Aa 
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Porte, was,taken possession of by his troops. 
Gradisla,,and.Aquileia were wrested from 
Austria, under: nearly the same _pretexts 
which had)been employed when the French 
seized the; three’ Abbeys. ——In all politi- 
cal proceedings, it was naturally taken for 
cranted that the new states formed by I’rance 
were states.in the proper sense of the term, 
and; not French provinces; but it cost the 
cabinet,of St.Cloud only a word to deprive 


hd them. of. their independence. ‘The appella- 
in tion, {The Great Empire,” was invented, 
Mn and that empire was immediately only sur- 
nt rounded with yassals.—Thus there was no 
is trace of the treaty left, yet Prussia proceeded 
le to'shut her ports against England ; and still 
€ considered herself<as having obligations to 
es fultil—-The emperor at length informed his 
18 majesty that. it was his pleasure to dissolve 
nt the German empire, and form a confedera- 
le tion of the Rhine, and he recommended to 
r the king to establish a similar confederation 
‘. inthe North of Germany. This was accord- 
g ing to his.customary policy, a policy which 
7 had long been crowned with success ; at the 
moment of the birth of any aew object to 


throw out a/lure to those courts, which 
might occasion dith¢culties in the execution 


| 





ee 


of such a confederation ; not that the advice | 


he received made the. least impression on 
him, but because, in fact, it was rendered 
necessary by circumstances, and because, 
after the secession of the princes, who had 
acceded to the confederation of the Rhine, a 
close union, between those of the north, be- 
came more than ever the condition of their 
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confederation would’ be extended into the 
heart of the Prussian monarchy.—And that 
this might no longer remain doubtfal;: but 
be manifest to every one, ‘the first attempt 
was immediately made. Fortunately it was 
made on a prince who knows not fear, and 
who considers independericé ‘as -the highest 
object of his ambition. The French miniss 
ter at Cassel invited the elector to throw himé 
self into the arnis of hiswmaster. Prussia, it 
was alleged, did nothing for her allies! “It is 
true Napoleon knows how to manage ‘his 
better, and every one sees that Spuin) and 
Holland, the Kings of Wirtemberg and Ba- 
varia, have to thank their alliance with him 
him for sume independence, and honour. 
Prussia did nothing for’ her allies) 'Napo- 
Jeon, on the contrary, would rewatd the ac- 
eession of the elector by an enlargement of 
his territory —And this was exercised to- 
wards an ally, aud at the very moment wheh 
the king was advised to form an alliance, of 
which Hesse was to be the first bulwark ; 
endeavours were made to detach from him a 
prince whom fauly connexions, alliances, 
and relations of every kind, united in the 
closest mannet to his ymajesty’s person. 
But even these hostile steps were not suffi- 





of such project. The king adopted rhe idea | cient. Does any one wish ‘to know what was 


the line by which it was hoped to gain the 
Elector of Hesse, and what was the augmen- 
tation of territory, with the expectation of 


| which he was flattered? It was the Prince 


of Orange, the brother-in-law of the king, 
that prince who had been twice deceived in 


' the most shameless manner, who was now 


safety, The king took measures to establish | 


this league, but on ether principles from 
those of the model presented to him. Iie 
made it his pride to collect the last of the 
Germans under his banners: but the rights 
of each he left unimpaired, and honour 
alone-was the bond of the league.-——But 
could France advise the king to any measure 
whieh should be, productive of advantage to 
Prussia.?——-We shall soon see what is to be 
expected, when France makes professions of 
favour.--In the first place care had been ta- 
-ken.1t0 introduce jnto the fundamental sta- 
-dute-of the copfederation of the Rhine, an 
article which. contained the. geito of all fu- 
« ture. innovations. It provided, that other 
“princes should be received into this confede- 
» Fatians should they desire it. .In this man- 
‘Betyall relations in Germany were left fhde- 
> kerminate, .and as the means were still te- 
to detach and atinex to this leavdé the 
weaker states, either by promise or threats, 
it was but too probable, that in time this 








to be robbed the third time. He still pos- 
sessed the territory of Fatda. This was pro- 
mised tu the elector, and it would have been 
given, had the elector consented to accept it, 
and had not Prussia taken up arms;———His 
majesty saw the system of usurpation ade 


| vance every day. He saw a circle, conti- 





nually. becoming much narrower, drawn 
round him, and even the right of moving 
within it, beginning to be disputed. with 
him; for a sweeping resolution forbade.a 
passage to anv foreign troops, armed or not 
armed, through the gates of the contedera- 
tion. "This was to cut off, contrary ‘to the 
rights of nations, the convection between 
the détached Hessian provinces. ‘Ths -was 
to prepare « pretexton which to act: This 
was the first threat ot punishment aimedut 
'a magnanimous *priace who bad preferred a 
defender to 4 master. But even after this 





‘his majesty easnot retlect on it without 


admiration—the King cousdered whether a 
combination might not be found which 
should render this stcete of things compatible 
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wth the maintenance of peace. The em- 





peror Napoleon appeared to be solicitous to | with the principal persons ainong these Pro- 


yorove thos doubt: 


thie 


‘lwo negotiations were 
rying on at Paris, one with Russia, 
with the English ministry. . In 


Negotiations the intentions of 


Pe teics | Prussia were evidently mani- ~ 
fs By the treaty which the emperor | 
of Thossia has refused to ratify, France offer- | 
ed, in eoujunction with Russia, to prevent 


rrgssia from depriving the king of Sweden 


er cis Gorman territories. —Yet for many | 


monihs the cabinet of St. Cloud had coati- 
nualty pressed the king to seize these states, 
with the threefold view—first, to revenge 
himself on the king of Sweden; secondly, 
to embroil ‘Prussia with all other powers ; 
and thirdly, to purchase her silence with 


respect to the subversfon of Southern Ger- | 


many. But the king had long been aware 
that such were the views of France, and his 
unfortunate dispute with Sweden was pain- 
fulto him. He had therefore been careful 
to provide agaist every suspicion of self-in- 
terested motives, and he confided his expla- 
nations to the emperor Alexander. The scene 
now again changed, and Napoleon, who had so 
long been the enemy of the king of Sweden, 
was suddenly transformed into his protector. 
It is not superfluous to remark that, in this 
msidious treaty of the French Emperor, in 
order to satisfy the honourable interest 
which the court of St. Petersburgh took in 
the maintenance of the rights of the King 
of Naples, he promised the latter an indem- 
nification, engaging to prevail on the King 
of Spain to cede to him the Balearic islands. 
He will act in the same mianner with respect 
to the augmentations of territory he pretends 
to bestow on his allies, To be continued. 





FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPER. 
Continentat War.—Twenty-first Bulle- 
tin of th Grand French Army. Con- 

cluded from p. 899. 

On the 28th, at nine in the forenoon, the 
Envoys of Bavaria, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Gitoman Porte, resident at Berlin, were 
admitted to an ausience of His Majesty. 
His Majesty ordered the Turkish Envoy to 
send a courier to Constantinople to inform 
his Court of what had taken place, and to 
declare that now the Russians should not 
enter, Moldavia, nor undertake any thing 
aa the Turkish Empire.—Afterwards 

is Majesty, received the whole of the Lu- 
~ Reformed Consistories. There 
Parigi, whose’ predecessors. took — refuge 

Wry in Consequence of the revocation of 
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the Edict of Nantes, His. Majesty conversed 


testants, and told them, that. they bad a just 
claim upon his protection, and that their 
privileges and the exercise of their worship 
should be secured to them. His Majesty 
advised them to. concern themselves With 
their own affairs, to remain peaceable, and 
pay obedience and respect to the sovereign. 
—The Couris of Justice were presented, 
His Majesty conversed with the Members of 
the Courts ef Appeal, and gaye them some 
instruction as to the manner in which justice 
should be adiministered— Count Van Neale 
coming into the Hellof Audiexce, the Em- 
peror said to him, ** Well, Siz, your ladies 
wished for war, and they haye been gratified ; 
it becomes you to, manage your household 
hetter.” (Letters .had been intercepied 
from the Count’s daughter). ‘* Napoleon 
(reading these letters) will not continue the 
war ; let others carry on the war agaivst him." 
His Majesty said to Count Van Neale, ‘‘ No: 

I will carry on na war. Not that I doubt of 
My prowess, as you have suggested ; but in 

order to spare the blood of my subjects, 

which is dear to. me ;, and because it is pre- 

scribed tome by my dirst duty, only to shed 

the same for their honour and safety. But 

the good peopleef Berlin have been the s2- 


| crifice of the war; while those who excited 


it have left them aad are become fugitives. I 
shall reduce those nobie courtiers to such extre- 
mities that they shall. be compelled tobeg their 
bread, ‘The Emperor ordered that ty enty-four 
the best Burghers should be assembled in the 
Town-house, in order to. select a third of 
their number to take upon them the civil 
government of the place, Each of the 
twenty wards is to furnish a guard of 00 
men; so that 1200 of the best Burghers will 
be entrusted with the care of the city and the 
management of the police.—The bmperor 
said to Prince Hatzfcidt, ‘ Do not appest 
in my presence; 1‘ have no need of your 


Vices: retire to your estates.’—The, Einpe- 


ror gave audience to the chancellor and the 
twinisters of the King of Prussia---In.givws 
instractions to the civil administration of the 
city, the Emperor said, ‘I will not suffer 
any windows to be broken... My brother the 
King of Prussia ceased: to, be a bing, om 
the day when. Prince Louis, Kerdinand was 
bold enough to break the windows), bis 
Majesty's ministers, His, Majesty, should 
ed,’ —— This 


have ordered -him, to. be hanged,’ 7-4" 
day, the 38th, his Majesty, mounted. his 
horse to. review. Marshal, Davoust's. corp’ 
‘To-morrow that under, Marshal. Augetese 
will pass in review before him.--The Grand 
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Duke of Berg, Marshal Lannes, and the { excited. riots in the city of Berlin,.by every 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, are plirsuing Prince | sort of provocation. They weatunder the 
Hohenlohe. After the gallant affair with.! windows of M JF.aforet. the Freuch miuister 
the cavalry at Zehdenick, the Grand Duke | to « het their sabres: sensible people shrag- 
of Berg advanced to Templia, where he | ged up their shoulders; but the inexpe- 
found a great quantity of provisions, and the | rienced youth, and passionate women, like 
dinners for the Prussian generals and their | the Queen, saw in this ridiculous swaguer- 
troops ready dressed. ~ At Granzee, Prince | ing, a sure prognostic of the grand destinies 
Hohenlohe changed his route, and took the | which await the Prussian army.—-—Prince 
road to Furstenberg. It is probable, that, | Hohenlohe, with the wrecks of the battle of 
being crt off from the Oder, be will be sur- | Jena, attempted to reach Stettin, He had 
rounded and made prisoner.—The Duke of | been obliged to change his route, bec.use 
Weimar is in a similar situation with respect | the Grand Duke of Berg was, at Lemplia 
to Marshal Soalt. The Duke seemed to | before him. He wished to open out from 
wish to cross the Elbe at Tangermunde, in ; Boitzenburg, to Hasleben, but be was de- 
order to approach the Oder. On the 25th, | ceived in his movement.. ‘The Grand Duke 
Marshai Souit anticipated him. If wecome | of Berg imagined that the enemy would cn- 
up with him, not a man will escape: if he ' deavour to reach |’renizlow ; the conjecture 
succeeds in crossing the Oder, he will fail | was wel} founded. The Prince marched all 
into the hands of the Grand Duke of Berg, | night with the division of diagouns under 
Marshal Lannes, and the Prince of Ponte | Generals Beaumont and Grouchy, which 
Corvo, A part of our troops are upon the | was preceded by the light cavalry under, the 
Oder. ‘The King of Prussia has passed the | command of General Lasalle. Lhe first 
Vistula.—Count Zastrow was presented to | posts of our hussars grrived at Prentzlow at 
the Emperor on the 27th, at Charlottenburg, | the same time as the enemy, but were under 
and delivered a letter from the King of Prus- | the necessity of falling back, on the 20th ia 
ia.— At this moment an aide-de-camp from | the morning, before the superior force under 
Prince Kugene has announced a victory ob- | Prince Hoheniohe. At nine the Grand 
talned over the Russians in Albania. L 


Duke of Berg arrived at Prentzlow, and at 
. ten saw the enemy's army in fyll march, 
Lwenty-second Bulictin of the Grand French = Wothout \osing time in vain motions, the 
Army, Prince ordered General Lasalie to charge ua 

Berlin, Oct. 29: Kvents succeed each | the suburbs of Prentziow, and.sent. to stipes 
other with rapidity. "The Grand Duke of . port him Generals Grouchy and Beaumont, 
Berg arrived, on the 27th, at Hasleben, | wiih their six pieces of light aruilery. Ale 
with adivision of dragoons. He had seat | gave orders for taree regiments ot dragoons 
® Boitzenburg General Milhaud, with the ; to cross over the small river at, Golnitz, 
13th regiment of light horse, and the brigade — which leads to Prentalow, to attack the enes 
of light cavalry under General Lasalle, to my’'s flank, and gave directions to his other 
Prentzlow. ‘Informed that the enemy was brigade of dragoons to turn the town, Our 
in force at Boitzenburg, he struck off Wig- brave cannoncers on horseback piaced their 
nunsdorff, *He had scaréely arrived there | pieces so well, and fred wyih suclassyance, 
when he perceived that’ a brigade of the | that they rendered uncertain the cyemy’s 
enemy's cavalry had struck to the left, with | motions. At this momeut General Grouchy 
the intention of cutting off General Milhaud. | received orders to charge, aid his brave dra- 
¥o see, charge, and drive the king's gens- | goons did so with the greatest lotrepidity => 
d'atmes into the lake, vas the eflair of a | Cavalry, infaniry, artillery, all were ovet, 
inoment ~ This regiment, seeing that al] | thrown in the suburhs of Prentziow, Ours 
was over with it, asked to capitulate. The | troops might have enmercd the town pell- 
prince, at all times generous, granted their | mei] with the enemy, hut the Prince prefers 
wish, Five hundred men alighted and de- | red sending him a summons Ly General 
Jivered: up their horses. ‘The officers re- | Bellard. ‘Lhe gates of the town, were already 
turned‘home on their parole. Four stand of | burst open. Deprived of all hopy, Prince 
colonts belonging to the guards, all of gold, | Hoheulohe, one of the principal Ris rena 
were the trophies of the petty engagements | this impious war, capitulated, and deined 
of Wiguunidbeds which was. only the pre- | before the French army, with 16,00) ite 
lude 16 the splendid one of Prentzlow. fantry, almost. all, guards or grenadiers, six 
Thesé celebrated getis-d’arnies, who exper | regiments of cavalry, 49 stands of colours, 
rieticed sich teat coinmisefation after their | and ©4 pieces of harne sed artillery, All 
defeat, Were the same who, for hice mozths | the King of Brussia’s guards wlio had escaped 
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fiom the battle of Jena, bave tallen into our 
power. We are in possession of all the 
i stands of colours of the king's horse and foot 
guards, Prince Hohenlohe, Commander- 
in-Chief, after. the wound of the Duke of 
Brunswick, a Prince of Mecklenburgh, 
Schwerin, and several generals, are our pri- 
soners.—** But nothing is done, whilst there 
remains any thing to be done,” wrote the 
Emperor to the Grand Duke of Berg. “ You 
have outstripped a column of 8,000 men 
commanded by Gen. Blucher ; let me soon 
learn that they have experienced the same 
Jot."—Another of 10,000 men has passed 
the Elbe, commanded by the Duke of Wei- 
mar. According to all appearance, both he 
and his whole column will be surrounded.— 
Prince Augustus Ferdinand, brother to Prince 
Louis, killed at Saalfeldt, and son of Prince 
Ferdinand, brother ef the Great I'rederick, 
has been taken in atms by our dragoons.— 
Thus this grand and fine Prussian army has 
disappeare | like an autumnal fog at run-rise. 
Generals commanding the separate corps of 
the army, Princes, infantry, cavalry, artillery 
none remain. Our posts have entered Frank- 
fort on the Oder, the King of Prussia has 
gone farther. He has not 15,000men left ; 
and for such a result we have scarcely met 
with any Joss.—General Clarke, Governor 
of Erfurth, has made a Saxon battalion capi- 
tulate, which was wandering without direc- 
tion. On the 28th, the Emperor reviewed 
| the corps of Marshal Davoust, under the 
walls of Berlin. He filled up the vacancies, 
and rewarded the brave. He then assem- 
bled the officers and petty officers in a circle, 
and thus addressed them: 

** Officers and petty officers of the 3d 
** corps of the army, you covered yourselves 
*¢ with glory at the bate of Jena: I shall 
** preserve the eternal recollection of it. 
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** with glory. We ought to wish to die un- 
** der such glorious circumstances.” —In re- 
viewing the 12th and 85th regiments of the 
line, who felt the greatest, loss in this battle, 
as it fell on them to make the greatest efforts, 
the Emperor was affected at seeing killed, or 
ievously wounded, several of his old sol- 
iers, whose devotion and bravery he was ac- 
quainted with for fourteen years past. The 
12th regiment. above all, has shown an in- 
trepidity worthy of the highest praise.—To- 
day, at twelve o'clock, the Emperor review- 
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** ‘The brave fellows who were killed, died | 
vil government of the town, he informed 


—— 





ed the seventh corps, commanded by Mar- | 





little. One half of the soldiers have not had 
an occasion to fire a shot, but they all had 
the same intrepidity. The appearance of 
this corps was magnificent. ~‘* Your corps 
alone,” said the Emperor, ‘ is stronger than 
all that remains to the King of Prussia, and 
you do not form the tenth part of my army.” 
All the unmounted dragoons whom the Em- 
peror had caused to come to the grand army, 
are now mounted; and there are, at the 
grand depot at Spandau, 4000 horses saddled 
and bridled, which we do not know what to 
do with, because there are no horsemen in 
want of any. We wait with impatience for 
the arrival of the depdts.—Prince Augustus 
was presented to the Emperor at the Palace 
of Berlin, after the review of the seventh 
corps of the army. The prince was sent 
home to his father’s, to rest himself, and get 
his wounds dressed. Yesterday, before 
going to review the corps of Marshal Da- 
voust, the Emperor paid a visit to the Dowa- 
ger Princess Henry, and Prince and Princess 
Ferdinand, who have always been remarked 
for the distinguished manner in which they 
have received the French. In the palace 
which the Emperor inhabits at Berlin, lodges 
the King of Prussia’s sister, the Electoral 
Princess of Hesse-Cassel. ‘This Princess is 
in childbed. The Emperor has ordered his 
Grand Marshal of the Palace to take care she 
be not disturbed with the noise and bustle of 
the head-quarters.—The last Bulletin relates 
the manner in which the Emperor received 
the Prince of Hatzfeld at his audience. A 
few moments after the Prince was arrested. 
He would have been sent before a military 
commission, and inevitably condemned to 
death. Some letters from this Prince to 
Prince Hohenlohe, intercepted at the ad- 
vanced posts, had given information, that, 
although he said he was charged with the ci- 








the enemy of the movements of the French. 
His wife, the daughter of the Minister Sclv- 
lenburgh, came to throw herself at the feet 
of the Emperor; she thought her husband 
was arrested on account of the hatred which 
the Minister Schulenburgh bore to France. 
The Emperor soon undeceived her, aid 
made known to her that papers had been 1n- 
tercepted which proved that her husband 
was acting-a double part, and had committed 
a great crime. 
To be continued. 
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| shal Augereau. This corps has suffered very 





